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Du Pont makes the Rayon story 


The basic story of all current rayon 
yarn types in non-technical terms 


and well illustrated for classroom use 
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Religion is the heart of Balinese life. It is a part of their every thought 
and action, and forms the basis for their colorful temple feasts. Al- 
though originally Hindu, the religion of the Balinese is strongly overlaid 
with subsequent invention and beliefs. Demons are fully as important as 
the gods, for they must be propitiated. Nothing of importance is under- 
taken without making the necessary offerings. These offerings of flowers, 
fruits and pastries show the natural artistic inclinations of the people. 
After the offerings have served their purpose, the edible parts are eaten 


A common sight in Bali 
is that of a boy pedal- 
ling along a_ country 
roadside, his girl riding 
behind. Some say that a 
girl will not ride in this 
way unless she is to 
marry the man, but rules 
of social conduct vary 
from village to village 
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HE people of Bali are a happy 
contented race. They lead an ideal 

life in which work, play and _ religion 
are blended in a harmonious whole. 
In Bali the arts of dancing, sculp- 
ture, architecture and music have at- 
tained a perfection unusual in what 
many people would consider, from the 
simplicity of their mode of life, a primi- 


tive people. 


A small amount of copra is e%* 
ported from Bali and a consider 
able number of coconut trees are 
grown near the shore. These coed 
nuts are gathered, husked, am 
split ready for shipping. It takes 
two people to lift this basket onto 
the woman’s head but, after bal- 
ancing it on a coiled cloth, she 
can carry it for many miles 
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A marriage in Bali varies greatly according to 
wealth, position and circumstances. Usually it is 
accompanied by festivity such as dances and feast- 
ing. A tooth-filing ceremony has just preceded 
the marriage shown above. The Balinese believe 


that pointed teeth are similar to those of animals 
and that when they die they will be fed animal 
food in the next life 


Weaving is a household art among the Balinese 
and is still widely practiced, though unfortunately 
the importation of cheap Japanese goods has af- 
fected the making of the more elaborate cloths. 
When substitutes can be bought for 50¢, there is 
little incentive to work for many months on a 
single “kain,” nor do the radjas have the money 
now to spend for the finer arts 


HESE photographs were 

first displayed at the 
Riverside Museum in New 
York City. They are the 
work of Philip Hanson Hiss 
who lived among the people 
of Bali for eight months to 
learn their character and cul- 
ture. Soon these pictures will 
appear with many others in a 
book which Mr. Hiss has 
tentatively titled “Bali, The 


Enchanted Island 


The photograph above shows an elaborately 
carved and painted wood framework which is 
the basis for many of the temple offerings. It 
is carried by the woman on her head to the 
temple. These are sold near the market place 
where women display their home-made pottery 
and small cakes, rice dishes and other highly 
spiced food. In fact, food stands are so numer- 
ous that one often wonders whether Balinese 
ever eat at home. However, the markets serve 
an important purpose for they provide a so- 
cial outlet for the women and an opportunity 
for the men to flirt with them 











ID you ever go to a three-ring 
circus with the firm intention 
of not missing a single act, only 
to find your attention skipping from 
ring to ring, attracted here by a mo- 
tion, there by a flash of color and 
Well, 


that’s what happened to us at the 


back again by a loud report? 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion’s Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting in 
Chicago, June 22 through 26. 
the Saturday morning opening session of 
the Home Economics Women in Busi- 


From 


ness pre-convention gathering at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, to the final 
gong of the Consumer Interests Din- 
ner, there was a continuous round of 
exciting events. 

The theme of the show was “Girding 
the American Home for Defense” with 
primary emphasis on the services which 
render to the 
Ring mas- 


home economists can 
national defense program. 
ters included Miss Frances L. Swain, 
chairman of local arrangements, and 
Miss Lita Bane, program chairman. 
Dr. Gladys Branegan, president of the 
Association, was ably assisted by a 
retinue of outstanding home economists 
—the chairmen of the five subject 
matter divisions (The Family and Its 
Relationships, Family Economics, Food 
and Nutrition, Housing, and Textiles 
and Clothing) and of the ten profes- 
(Child 


ment and Parent Education, Colleges 


sional departments Develop- 
and Universities, Elementary and Sec- 


ondary Schools, Extension Service, 
Home Economics in Business, Home 
Economics in Institution Aministration, 
Homemaking, Research, Social Wel- 
fare and Public Health, and Student 
Clubs). 

Side show exhibits were in the base- 
ment of the Stevens Hotel. There were 
more than one hundred commercial 
exhibitors in the “big tent’? and ap- 
proximately twenty-five non-commer- 
cial shows, including department and 
division displays of the Association. 
Even the red, white and blue predom- 


inating color scheme reminded us of 
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The A. H. E. A. Meets in Chicago 


the Madison Square Garden circus of 
1941. But the pink lemonade was re- 
placed by free milk drinks and pine- 
apple and citrus fruit juices. However, 
the barkers were up to form until the 
final day when voices gave out but 
soared on. Incidentally, the 
Chicago weather would have made 
“Tt’s a Hot Time in the Old Town” 


an appropriate theme song. 


spirits 


conducted 
trips were scheduled during the week 
including department stores, educational 
institutions, factories and plants, Union 
Stock Yards, Home Economics Depart- 
ments of business organizations, tech- 
nical laboratories, hospitals, nutrition 
clinics, household training centers, nurs- 
ery schools, housing projects and places 


‘Twenty - some _ specially 


of interest to institutional manage- 
ment teachers. 

Strictly social events included a tea 
on Sunday afternoon, given by the Chi- 
cago H. E. W. I. B.s and the Chi- 
cago Household Arts Club, a tea at 
Ida Noyes Hall sponsored by the home 
economics staff of the University of 
Chicago and the Illinois Home Eco- 
nomics Association; many alumnae din- 
ners and the annual association banquet. 

The theme of the banquet was 
‘Women of the Americas”; the princi- 
pal speaker, Mary N. Winslow from 
the office of the Coordinator of Com- 
mercial and Cultural Relations be- 
tween the American Republics. Miss 
Winslow declared, “There is not one 
of the South American Republics in 
which the women are not actively plan- 
ning and working to improve conditions 
of life for the people of their countries 
and to develop fuller opportunity for 
themselves. The position of women in 
many countries is comparable to the 
situation American were in 
twenty-five or thirty years ago.” 


women 


Also speaking at the dinner session 
was Graciela Mandujano, assistant di- 
rector of the Institute for Rural Edu- 
cation and chief of the Division ot 
Home Industries of the Board of Agri- 
cultural Exports, of the Department of 
Agriculture of Chile. 

At the close of the convention, it was 
announced that Jessie W. Harris, di- 
rector of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Tennessee, had 
been elected president to succeed Miss 
Branegan, that Lucile Reynolds of the 
Farm Credit Administration in Wash- 
ington had been chosen vice-president 
elect and that Dorothy Dickens, di- 
rector of Home Economics Research 
at Mississippi State College would be 
the new recording secretary. 

Next year the convention will be held 
in Boston from June 21st to 25th with 
headquarters at the Hotel Statler. 


HEWIBs Meet First 


A stimulating and up-to-the-minute 
pre-convention meeting of the Home 
Economics Women in Business set the 
pace for the convention proper. 

After registration at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel Saturday morning, there 
was an opening session devoted to 
answering the question, “What can we 
do for defense in the fields ef foods and 
nutrition, textiles and equipment?” 
This was followed by a luncheon pre- 
sided over by Clara Gebhard Snyder, 
National H.E.W.1.B. Chairman. 

In the afternoon, home economists if 
key business positions, participating in 
an Information Please Round-up, Pre 
sented rapid-fire highlights in the foods, 
equipment and textile fields. Among 
the outstanding points made were: 

1. Poor nutrition is a matter of food 
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habits as much as income. Therefore 
we must present nutrition information 
so that it will really result in changed 
habits of eating. 

2. We must get nutrition material 
out on the library shelf where people 
will see it and read it and be enthused 
to do something about it. To get nu- 
tritive value out of food, people must 
eat it. 

3. In demonstration, the best you can 
hope for is to put over one point at a 
time. 

4. Meat is one of the richest natural 
sources of nicotinic acid. The amounts 
given on charts are for raw meat be- 
cause we do not know how much de- 
struction there is in individual cooking 
methods. Tests indicate that there is a 
ten percent loss in frying and a possible 
fifty to sixty percent in roasting (this, 
after the years we've spent preaching 
against frying.) 

5. A well-known meat company is 
now offering powdered eggs and ready- 
marked butter pats. Sliced cheese ready 
for sandwiches can now be purchased 
in packaged form. 

6. The vitamin content of shark oil 
is approximately twenty percent more 
than cod liver oil. There are many 
uses of oils in defense production and 
construction activities but no present 
shortage. 

7. The canning industry is more in- 
terested in improving the content of 
cans than in canning new foods. Em- 
phasis is being placed on improving 
fresh products before canning. There 
is no indication of a tin shortage at the 
present time. 

8. The trend is toward selling fresh 
fruits and vegetables by the pound and 
topless vegetables; also to label vege- 
tables fresh the first day and a day old 
the second day. 

9. Some of our cooking habits may 
have to be changed in order to conserve 
vitamins in foods. 

10. Spices, called “tremendous trifles,” 
have risen in price due to the war. 
Sage from the Dalmatian coast jumped 
from five cents to a dollar and ten 
cents per pound. A new vanillan pro- 
cess may solve the vanilla problem. No 
need to worry about orange, lemon or 
lime oil supply. 

11. After all defense requirements 
for aluminum were met, there was still 
a small amount left for cooking equip- 
ment up to June Ist. In the near 
future, it is probable that plastics will 
be used as substitutes for aluminum 
in household equipment production. 

12. Recent changes in range and re- 
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frigerators are evolutionary rather than 
revolutionary. Both have been made 
more attractive and easier to clean. 
Refrigerators are wider and more 
shallow; glass shelves replace wire 
shelves, and other products replace ex- 
pensive porcelain finish. 

13. The glass industry is cooperating 
with the O.P.M. There has been a 
temporary shortage of borax and boric 
acid which are necessary to make heat- 
resistant glass. 

14. It is estimated that, due to lack 
of money, laundering must be done at 
home in eighty-five percent of the 
homes in the United States. 

15. Seamless Nylon hose are out- 
growing the experimental stage. In the 
future we may have “fused” fabrics, 
thus eliminating spinning and weaving. 


General Meetings 


The first general meeting of the con- 
vention was held in the Grand Ball- 
room, Monday evening, with Miss 
Branegan presiding. Mr. William H. 
Johnson, superintendent of the Chicago 
schools, welcomed the association with 
a few well-put comments. He said that 
an effective home economics program 
in the school is felt in the entire school 
system, that making a home out of a 
house is a challenge to every member 
of the family and that the experience 
of learning to work and plan together 
make for a democratic way of living. 

“Protecting Civilian Supplies,” was 
the title of a stimulating talk by Dr. B. 
W. Lewis, chief of the Economics Sec- 
tion, Consumer Division, Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply. He 
pointed out the responsibility we have 
for seeing that the standard of living is 
maintained. The problem of maintain- 
ing and strengthening living standards 
is mainly one of production. We cannot 
let any lack of courage, imagination or 
inability to organize our forces bring 
us defeat. The first consumer prob- 
lem is in the production of consumer 
supplies. No amount of wise buying 
and so forth can avail the consumer 
if the product is not available. We 
must build up an informed citizenry 
and disseminate marketing information 


most advantageous to consumers. 


Although this report must, of necessity, be 
incomplete, due to lack cf space, the fact 
that many of the meetings, trips and social 
events were held simultaneously and certain 
research meetings were closed, we have tried 
to give you, who could not attend the Con- 
vention, the grist of the mill. 

The Editor wishes to express here her ap 
preciation for the reportorial help given by 
the Educational Advisors to Practical Home 
Economics and by Eloise Stone, and Dorothy 
Day. 








High Lights and Forecasts 


An Association business meeting for 
all members was held Wednesday 
morning. Dr. Louise Stanley, chair 
man of the Lookout Committee, out- 
lined the year to date and pointed -to 
broader fields of service for the trained 
home economist. She said that home 
economists must serve where their 
training is needed, not where other 
women could do the same work and 
that the A.H.E.A. must take leader- 
ship, using wider methods of reaching 
people than through the classroom. 
Home economists must also stand 
ready to work unitedly on research on 
immediate problems. 

Helen Atwater and Gladys Wyckoff 
described the A.H.E.A. “as it looks in 
Washington” and “as it looks in the 
U.S.A.” Miss Atwater spoke briefly 
on the surroundings, activities and pur- 
pose of the A.H.E.A., pointing out 
that the Association keeps in close touch 
with organizations and government so 
knows what “things actually mean.” 

Helen Stacy, in reporting on the Na- 
tional Nutrition Conference for De- 
fense, made three main points: 1. This 
all-out nutrition program affects all 
home economists concerned with family 
life, 2. It includes work in local, state 
and federal organizations in which 
home economists must assume leader 
ship if no other better qualified person 
is available, 3. It emphasizes the need 
for cooperation between all agencies for 
better nutrition education. 

During this meeting it was empha 
sized that emergency activities must 
take precedence over long time pro- 
grams and that home economists must 
be ready to meet anticipated demands, 
the nature of which is not ascertained 
as yet. 

Frances Zuill, reporting for the State 
Emergency Registration Committees, 
said that there are many more home 
economists in each state than there are 
members of the state home economics 
associations. Lucy Rathbone, chairman 
of the Membership and Journal Pro- 
motion Committee, reported that there 
are 2,063 student club members this 
year as compared with 2,001 for last 
year, and 14,103 A.H.E.A. members as 
compared with 15,100 for 1939-1940, 
of these 5,737 are active members and 
6,566 are junior members. Journal 
subscriptions for last year were 6,823; 
for this year, 10,983. 

The Ellen H. Richards Fellowship 
was awarded Bessie MacNeil of the 
State College of Washington. A major 
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in child development, Miss MacNeil 
plans to study at Iowa State Univer- 
sity, doing research on the preparation 
of simple material on child care for 
parents of low reading ability. 

At the suggestion of Mrs. Bond, it 
was voted to send a telegram to Mr. 
Paul McNutt and to Mayor Fiorella 
Fk. LaGuardia, offering the co-opera- 
tion of the A.H.E.A. in furthering their 
individual programs. 


The Home and Family Life 


It is difficult to give any organized 
report on this subject because practi- 
cally every session touched on some 
phase of family living. ‘Therefore we 
have selected a few highlights from 
Many of the 
papers will appear in future issues of 


talks and discussions. 


the Journal of Home Economics. 

Mrs. Ethel B. Waring, Chairman of 
The Family and Its Relationship Divi- 
sion, expressed her belief that, “In 
wholesome family life are embryo solu- 
tions for many of our national prob- 
lems—labor, depressions and interna- 
tional disagreement.” She expressed 
this challenge: “Do we believe in de- 
mocracy enough to work harder at it?” 

Family Life Education in Rural 
Youth Organizations was discussed by 
Cleo Fitzsimmons, University of IIli- 
nois. She said, “Too many community 
agencies think of older youth programs 
as for older youth rather than by them. 
... “Finding the way is a slow process. 
..» "You don’t do family life education 
by hordes.” 

Bernice Dodge, in discussing credit 
problems of city families, outlined what 
credit is, who uses it, why it is needed, 
how it is abused and its immediate fu- 
ture. She explained that the urban 
person borrows because he needs or de- 
sires or already has something which he 
cannot or does not want to pay for 
right away. She asserted that a budget 
should be required of any family seek- 
ing credit and that the creditor should 
assume blame and responsibility for al- 
lowing any applicant for credit to bor- 
row unless he has the ability to pay. 

In conclusion, Miss Dodge said that, 
due to the national emergency program, 
the government is tightening credit to 
curtail purchasing power. The con- 
sumer is urged to save more and spend 
less on equipment needed in this emer- 
gency in the hope that the money will 
be diverted to the purchase of food. 
However, when families have more 
money they tend to spend wildly. 
Therefore the need for teaching budget- 
ing is more important than ever. 
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Turning to the general problem of 
obtaining objectivity in family research, 
Leland H. Scott said, “In the field of 
the family, research is designed to: 

1. Help parents and prospective par- 
ents to establish optimal person-to- 
person relationship among family 
members and 
to furnish young folks facing mar- 
riage with information that might 
help them in achieving successful and 
happy married life.” 


Mr. Scott added, “Important studies 
in the field of marriage adjustment 
have also shown that the personality 
which is most likely to achieve a suc- 
cessful married life is the one which 
has already developed a capacity for 
happiness and adjustment in a happy, 
companionable, affectionate and demon- 
strative family atmosphere where pa- 
rental leadership and control were 
maintained.” 

Dr. Ruth Lindquist of Kansas State 
College spoke on “The Effect of Aged 
Relatives upon the Management of the 
Home,” giving the following figures 
from the Bureau of Census: “Persons 
65 years old and over in the United 
States numbered 8,956,206 or 6.8% 
of the total population on April Ist, 
1940. In 1930 this age group contained 
6,633,805 persons or 5.4% of the total 
There were 2,322,401 
more such persons in 1940—an increase 


population. 


of 35% as compared with an increase 
of 7.2% in total population.” 

Because this constitutes an important 
problem in home living, Dr. Lindquist 
explained different ways to keep peace 
and stimulate happiness in homes 
where parents live with their children. 
She suggested: 1. Give the oldsters 
tasks around the home. 2. Allow them 
to help care for the children. 3. Consult 
them on problems requiring their ex- 
perience. 4. Give them a room of their 
own and an allowance of spending 
money. 5. Take precautions to pre- 
vent accidents. 

In conclusion, Dr. Lindquist said, “If 
members of two or three generations 
are to live happily and productively un- 
der one roof, an appreciation of the 
human resources of each member is 


necessary.” 


Foods and Nutrition 


Two nationally known home eceno- 
mists appearing on the convention pro 
gram were Mary Barber and Helen 
Mitchell. Both of them gave splendid 
reports on the work they are doing in 


the defense program. Because their 


work has been widely publicized, we 
shall not report on it here. 

Miss Hazel K. Stiebeling of the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics reiterated a 
fact most of us know: “Comparatively 
few families in the United States today 
sat the best kind of meals. Probably 
fewer than one-fourth of our popula- 
tion have diets furnishing the quantities 
and proportions of nutritional essentials 
recently recommended by the National 
Research Council’s committee on food 
and nutrition.” 

She continued: “Some families fail 
to obtain nutritionally satisfactory diets 
because of inadequate power to pur- 
chase or to produce food for them- 
selves. Many have too little money 
for food, or too little land, skill or 
energy to devote to food production 
and conservation. But there are thou- 
sands of families with sufficient spend- 
ing money to get adequate diets that 
fail to do so because they do not know 
what constitutes an adequate diet, or do 
not believe that it would make a differ- 
ence to them.” 

Then, in conclusion, Miss Stiebeling 
said, “Improving nutrition may mean 
learning to like new foods, or altering 
the proportion in which well liked foods 
are eaten. It may mean learning meth- 
ods of cooking so as to conserve more 
of the nutritive values of food. It may 
mean wiser over-the-counter buying or 
wiser home food production programs 
so as to get more nutrition value for 
money or labor spent for food. Or it 
may mean giving food a larger place in 
the budget because it holds a higher 
place in our scale of values. Many 
different dietary patterns can keep us 
well fed, but good nutrition does not 
just happen; it must be achieved. It 
can be achieved if we as a nation want 
it enough.” 

In the Institution Administration 
field, Lenore Richards said that “Qual- 
ity food may be maintained at a high 


level only by constant supervision. The 


manager who does not taste and test 
constantly will never be a success. She 
must check, encourage, criticize and 
guide those working under her. 
Mordecai Ezekiel, economic advisor 
of the Department of Agriculture, ad- 
dressed the Extension Service Depart- 
ment on “The Responsibility of Home 
Economics During and After Defense.” 
“In addition to understanding what 
the maintenance of democracy means,” 
Mr. Ezekiel declared, “we must also 
understand the force that challenges de- 
mocracy and how we can resist its in- 
sidious efforts to divide us among our- 
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selves. France fell partly because her 
reactionaries turned the war into a war 
on the rights of their own workmen. 
We must resist all efforts to divide us 
into similar warring camps. 

“On the positive side of the defense 
of democracy we must strengthen the 
home front. Malnourished people make 
poor farmers, poor workers and poor 
soldiers. Human welfare and morale 
are closely tied together. 

“In the field of nutrition, expansion 
of the school lunch and food stamp 


programs, continued emphasis on the 


best use of available incomes, and fur- 
ther efforts to get farm families to 
raise more of the food they need for 
themselves, all can help raise the level 
of nutrition in rural areas.” 


Housing 


At a joint meeting of the Housing 
Division and the Extension Service De- 
partment, Raymond C. Smith, U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
stated that one million farm houses in 
the United States are beyond repair 
and that three million are below mini- 
mum standards. 

“In the post-defense period,” Mr. 
Smith said, “it will be necessary to 
make many adjustments to cushion the 
shock of the stoppage or curtailment 
of defense industrial production. A 
comprehensive housing program, both 
urban and rural, would be one of the 
means of preventing a devastating de- 
pression at that time.” 

Mr. Robert B. Craig, deputy admin- 
istrator of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
Ministration, speaking on the same pro- 
gram, reported that today one third of 
America’s farmers are using electricity 
in their homes, including share-croppers 
as well as independent farmers of low 
income. Six years ago only one tenth 
of the nation’s farm homes were elec- 
trified. 

In discussing the management  pro- 
gram for defense housing, Sherwood 
Reeder, F.W.A., said that the aver 
age cost of defense homes is $3000. 
These homes range in size from one 
to three bedrooms and are thoughtfully 
Planned for comfort and ease of work. 
In most instances they are equipped 
with ranges and refrigerators. All 
have some form of central heating. 
None have basements. 

Those eligible for homes under the 
Federal Works Agency Defense Hous- 
ing Program, are families of enlisted 
Personnel and civilian workers of the 
army and navy, and families of work- 
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ers employed in essential defense indus- 


tries. 


Textiles & Clothing 


The topic chosen for the initial meet- 
ing of the textiles and clothing division 
was, “The Clothing Program Geared 
to Present Times.” By way of intro- 
duction, Jean Warren of the Califor- 
nia Extension Service gave a brief ap- 
praisal of clothing trends. She pre 
dicted that clothing prices would rise 
during the national emergency period, 
with the greatest price increases in 
woolens and shoes. According to Miss 
Warren, the price of clothing has 
tended to decline for the past twenty 
years, probably because of improved 
methods of manufacture and the de- 
velopment of rayon. However, this 
trend has been reversed recently due 
to transportation difficulties and_ in- 
creased demand for clothing due to in 
creased incomes and defense needs. 

The central portion of the program 
was devoted to a panel discussion by 
four members of the clothing field 
—representing the college, secondary 
school, extension service and business. 

Elizabeth Wiley, Oregon State Col- 
lege, speaking for college education, 
advised the teachers to keep calm and 
to keep teaching under control at all 
times, remembering that teachers must 
assume some of the burden of civic re- 
sponsibilities of developing better hu 
man relationships and of increasing an 
understanding of our changing economic 
condition. Miss Wiley maintained that 
in teaching situations a change in em- 
phasis on subject matter is preferable 
to a change in the subject matter itself. 
She suggested greater emphasis on con 
sumer economics, placing clothing selec 
tion courses in the lower grades, and 
greater use of field trips and traveling 
exhibits. 

Dorotha Marlowe, Shaker High 
School, Cleveland, spoke for the second- 
ary school program, developing these 
valuable suggestions: 

1. Let pupils help to plan their own 
programs. 

Schedule courses for all students 
in school on alteration, care and re- 
pair of clothing. 

Let students learn by working 
other girls’ problems. 

Teach increasing the life of a gar- 
ment by improving the workmanship 
before the garment is worn—for ex- 
ample, restitching seams, overcasting 
seams, refinishing hem, etc. 

Throw the responsibility of being 


nicely dressed on to the girls. 


Frieda Stoll, Indiana Extension Serv- 
ice, presented the problems confronting 
many farm women. Men are moving 
off the farms. This leaves more farm 
work for the women. And, although 
family incomes will be increased, due to 
the men’s working in defense produc- 
tion, there will also be a greater de- 
mand on the family purse, due to in- 
creased taxes and the rising costs of 
consumer goods. The housewife will 
have to offset these costs by buying 
articles for long-time wear, making 
purchases with greater care and doing 
more home sewing. 

Gladys Winegar, Textile Education 
Bureau, New York City, representing 
industry, emphasized the importance of 
intelligent buying of the new textiles, 
many of which have new finishes re 
quiring special care. 

Martha 


Dinwiddie exhibited the low cost ward 


Following this symposium, 


robe for the high school girl (reported 
in the May issue of Practical Home 
Economics under the title “High Style 
on a Low Income’’). 

At the business meeting of the tex 
tiles and clothing division, Mrs. Bess V. 
Morrison told about the cotton utiliza 
tion studies in the Bureau of Home 
Economics. She also reported on the 
two main measurement projects now 
nearing conclusion: boys’ and women’s. 
The boys’ wear industry, through the 
American Standards Association, has 
formally accepted seven sets of meas 
urements as a basis for sizing boys’ 
wear. Four of the leading pattern com 
panies have agreed to adjust their 
schedule of pattern sizes to conform 
with the Bureau’s recommendations. 

The women’s measurement study, 
also in final stages of printing, while 
similar to the boys’ wear project, is on 
a smaller scale due to the reluctance 
of women to be measured. Seven states 
cooperated with the Dist. of Columbia 
in the compilation of 5 measurements 
each on approximately of 15,000 
women. It was found that, as in chil 
dren’s wear, height plus weight is the 
best predictor of other measurements. 

Mrs. Katherine Paddock Hess, Kan 
sas State College, speaking on “Tex 
tiles and the Detense Program” pointed 
out two major aspects of the inter 
relation. The first is the character of 
defense demands on textiles, the second 
the impact of these demands on con 
sumer supplies. 

Defense demands on textiles are nu 
merous and varied. As an example 
Mrs. Hess said, “In aeronautics the 
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AMILY life education as an ob- 

jective for the school, and con- 

sequently for teacher education, 
is not new. Its implementation, how- 
ever, is relatively new. Many efforts 
have been made to include some as- 
pect of family life as a part of the cur- 
riculum of the elementary and second- 
ary schools and of teacher education 
institutions, not always with great suc- 
cess. In fact, little headway was made 
until programs of homemaking were 
developed giving special attention to 
family living. Even now many home- 
making programs are still in the skills 
stage. And many which profess family 
life as an objective have not found it 
possible to change the direction of their 
program to any appreciable extent. 

As family life education becomes a 
center of interest in elementary and 
secondary schools, the responsibility for 
providing professional leadership in 
teacher education institutions becomes 
increasingly important. ‘To some of 
us, problems of family life seem to 
provide one of the best avenues possible 
in vitalizing education and in bringing 
it into line with life needs of children 
and youth, 

The objectives of teacher education 
have been stated by the Yearbook on 
Family Living and Our Schools* as 
follows: 

1. To give teachers-in-service and pros- 
pective teachers a background and 
an understanding of the family as a 
social institution, its place in cultural 
development and its contributions to 
the education of children and adults, 
and of the effect of social movements 
on the family. 

- To help teachers recognize that in 
the individual child “the whole fam- 
ily goes to school” in that the child 
reflects the attitudes of the home and 
brings to the school a set of values, 
which must be considered in dealing 
with him as an individual and as a 
member of the cultural group of 
which he is a part. 

Published by D. Appleton-Century Com 


pany and reviewed in Practicat Home Eco 
nomics, May, 1941, page 186. 
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By William H. Bristow 


Assistant Director, Bureau of Research, Reference and Statistics, 
Board of Education, New York City 


3. To help teachers to understand the 
influence which their actions have 
upon the behavior of their pupils, and 
the effect of pupil behavior upon 
others. 

. To help teachers to understand and 
appreciate the cultural impact which 
the school makes upon the home, and 
the conflict which may arise because 
of a difference of standards between 
home and school. 

To lay the basis for developing cur- 
riculum activities and experiences 
which provide situations for prac- 
ticing desirable relationships in the 
family, in school and in all places 
where children and adults are thrown 
together. 

To help teachers to see the place and 
importance of mental hygiene as a 
basis for establishing wholesome re- 
lationships in the family and in the 
classroom. 

. To give teachers the background 
needed for participating in adult edu- 
cation programs in family life, and 
for dealing with the adults of the 
community as the parents of school 
children. 

. To help teachers understand the 
problems which the culture creates 
for members of the teaching profes- 
sion, and the limitations and_possi- 
bilities for normal family life for 
those who enter teaching. 

. To lay the basis for better home life 
in the family circle in which the 
teacher now lives. 

. To develop insight into the place 
which sex plays in family life, and 
to understand the contributions which 
the school can make, both by instruc- 
tion and activities, to satisfactory 
boy-girl relationships. 

To show the relation of emotional 
adjustment to effective learning and 
the effect which satisfactory and un- 
satisfactory adjustment have upon 


learning. 


Talk given before Department of Home Eco 


nomics of the National Education Association, 
Atlantic City, February, 1941. 


When these objectives are translated 
into appropriate outcomes, we. shall 
have teachers who: 

1. are emotionally well adjusted, 

2. understand how children learn, grow 
and develop, 
appreciate the importance of the fam- 
ily life, and understand how effective 
family life can be promoted, 
know the effect of their own action 
upon both children and adults, 
know how to work effectively with 
parents and like to work with them, 
understand factors which promote 
and those which retard satisfying re- 
lationships, both at home and _ in 
school, 
desire to contribute to individual and 
group adjustment and integration, 

. utilize school situations and oppor- 
tunities to develop those character 
traits and qualities necessary for 
happy family living, 
know the importance of and use out- 
of-school, home and community re- 
sources, and opportunities and situa- 
tions as source material in the de- 
velopment of family life education, 

. understand and use records concern- 
ing the child which give concrete 
evidence, in comparable terms, of 
significant and meaningful activities 
which give insight into the pupil’s 
life. 

Four statements seem to be in order: 

1. Helping the individual to function ef- 

fectively, as a member of a family 
unit is a major objective which should 
be accepted by the curriculum at all 
levels. 
Family life education is the term 
used to designate the type of educa- 
tion which helps to create those de- 
sirable knowledges, habits, skills, at 
titudes and appreciations which con- 
tribute to successful family living. 

. Teacher preparation for family life 
education involves some common ob- 
jectives for all teachers, in addition 


(Concluded on page 260) 
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Sherie Doongaji, an Indian by 

birth and a Zoroastrian by 

religion, graduated from the 

three-year course at the Home 

Science College in India before 

coming to this country to study 
at Syracuse University 


N the historic and ancient city of 

Delhi,* capital of India, seat of 

the Mogul empire and at present 
seat of the central (English) govern- 
ment, is the first and only college of 
home economics in India. 

This Home Science College or Lady 
Irwin College for Women, as it is 
called, was founded in 1932 by the All- 
India Women’s Association to train 
young women in those subjects designed 
to improve family welfare. Its first ob- 
jective is to train teachers to take the 
science of home economics “right down 
into the rural areas”, and in this way 
to help lower India’s high infant death 
tate and improve family living condi 
tons, 

Occupying what was formerly the 
Maharajah’s palace, the Home Science 
College is located in New Delhi which 
isvery different from Old Delhi. There 
are lovely gardens and many of the 
new modernistic buildings. Aside from 
4 variation in climate (the annual 
rainfall in Delhi is from ten to twenty 
inches and the temperature ranges in 
the daytime from one hundred seven 
teen to one hundred and eighteen de 
grees in the shade) this might be a 
home economics college in the United 
States. “There are laboratories, sports, 
Xtra curricular activities, movies and 
the small talk which characterizes col 


leve 1: 
lege lite the world over. 


*Dethi is pronounced Delly 
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Home 


clence in Gidia 


By Sherie Doongaji and Doris O. Bean 


The first two years of the course 
offered by this pioneer in Home Eco- 
nomics Education in India are back- 
ground in nature and of necessity em- 
phasize hygiene and sanitation. The 
subjects include chemistry, biology, 
physiology, dietetics, biochemistry, hy- 
giene, first aid, home nursing, mother- 


craft, housewifery, cooking, laundry, 


tober to December when the Christmas 
holidays of two weeks intervene. The 
second semester is from January to 
Easter, and after the Easter vacation 
the third semester lasts through June. 

The daily schedule sets breakfast 
from 8:00 to 8:30 A.M., classes of 
forty minutes each from 10:00 to 1:00, 
luncheon 1:00 to 2:00 P.M., classes 


Students in the Home Science College at Delhi wear caps and 
uniforms much like the ones worn here, but look at that long hair! 
The picture below shows their modern chemistry lab 


sewing, account keeping, gardening and 
civics. 

The third year 
teacher-training course because actual 


is known as a 


teaching practice is obtained in nearby 
schools and, after a final examination, 
the student is awarded a teacher’s di 
ploma showing that she is ready for a 
teaching post in one of India’s primary 
or secondary schools for girls. 

Girls of all castes and from all over 
India comprise the student body at the 
Home College. At 
there are about forty-six students and 


Science present 
five or six teachers, all Indian except 
one who is from New Zealand. 

The yearly schedule of this college is 
similar to that in the United States ex- 
cept that there are three main divisions 
instead of two. The first is from Oc- 








from 2:00 to 4:00, tea from 4:00 to 
5:00, extra curricular activities after 
5:00, supper at 8:00 and compulsory 
study from 8:30 to 9:30. 

Painting, dancing and music are 
classed as extra curricular and require 
additional fees. Other extra curricular 
activities include badminton, tennis and 
Ping-pong; lectures, concerts, local fes- 
tivals, fancy dress parties and dinners; 
Girl Guides; catering for experience 
and working on the yearbook named 
Jagrati which is Sanscrit for “Awak- 
ening.” As in this country, the girls 
must secure permission to go to the 
movies, to shop or see the boy friend. 

The laboratory equipment in the 
Home Science College looks much like 
ours but there is not so much of it. 
Most of the stoves use coal for heat; 


separate ovens for baking are heated 
by kerosene. The girls wear white or 
light colored uniforms over Indian 
dress which is composed of a sari (sev- 
eral yards of dress material draped 
around the figure and up over one 
shoulder to fall in folds to the feet at 
the back) worn over a blouse. 

The Indian diet is not so varied as 
ours. The meat is mostly lamb or goat, 
boiled, roasted or fried. Pork and beef 
are much less common. Rice enters the 
Indian diet at least once a day, espe- 
cially in the afternoon when it is often 
prepared with onions. Their vegetables 
are similar to ours with a few excep- 
tions. They have potatoes, green peas, 
carrots, cauliflower, cabbage, lady fin- 
gers which are green and_ pointed, 
shaped like an octagon, and bringal 


Gn Boston With the 


ORE than two hundred home 
economists from twenty-two dit- 
ferent states registered at the meeting 
of the Department of Home Economics 
of the National Education Association 
held in Boston on June 29 thru July 2. 
The theme of the first session, a 
joint meeting with the Department of 
Secondary Teachers, was “What Lies 
Ahead — for Education ?” 
Speaking to this point under the title, 


Secondary 


“Home, School and Democracy,” Freda 
G. Winning, past president of the De- 
partment, said “Home Economics lends 
itself to democratic procedure and _ is 
vital to a defense program, not in terms 
of cannons, ships and bombs but in 
terms of defense against the enemies— 
disease, instability, wastefulness, un- 
happiness and disappointment.” 

Dr. Winning concluded with an’ an- 
alysis of reports made by the Regional 
directors of the Department of Home 
Economics, revealing that the emer- 
gency Defense Program is affecting the 
home economics teaching program by: 
1. Placing a new emphasis on nutrition, 

on the conservation of food stuffs 

and the use of surplus commodities ; 

Including an impressive program of 

Red Cross instruction and garment 

making; 

Meeting the problems arising from 

the influx of workers for defense in 

many communities and the problems 
of housing facilities, family adjust- 
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ments and budget revisions up as 
well as down; 

Training for wage-earning occupa- 
tions that grow out of homemaking 
activities ; 

Practicing democracy in the home 
and = maintaining those — spiritual 
values of sound family life that are 
essential to national morale and sta- 
bility. 

In conclusion, Dr. Winning said, 
“Home Economics stands ready to help 
in specialized tasks to continue the long 
time plans of its founders, to make 
America strong in home, school and 
democracy.” 

At the second session, William G. 
Carr, Secretary of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the N.E.A., dis- 
cussed the results of the Commission’s 
survey of democracy in the public 
schools now published in’ the book, 
“Learning the Ways of Democracy.” 
Dr. Carr emphasized the importance 
of running the school, the class-room 
and extra curricular activities as a de 
mocracy. He drew a very vivid picture 
of the present separation of school and 
real life, comparing the school with an 
island, the community with the main- 
land, and showing the fallacy of send- 
ing children to the island to learn to 
live on the mainland. 

Clara Lee Cone, president of the 
Department of Home Economics, pre- 


sided over the third session, a dinner 


which is probably egg plant (purple 
outside with small seeds inside). Dal, 
the most common vegetable, is some- 
what similar to corn. It is served with 
curry, the Indian stand-by. 

Indian sweets are particularly well 
liked by the students. These delicacies 
consist of Rasgoolas, Gulab jams, 
Padas, Ladoos (the favorite), Sev and 
Chuda, description of which would 
make a complete article. 

Because girls of all castes and from 
all over India are being trained to- 
gether at the Home Science College, it 
is hoped that there will be eventual dis- 
solution of the caste system in India 
and it is believed that there is new hope 
for India in the wide extension of 
women’s influence through the home 
economics channel. 


conference at the Parker House. Fol- 
lowing greetings by the Mayor of Bos- 
ton and the Massachusetts Commis- 
sioner of Education, there were brief 
remarks by Edna Amidon, Gladys 
Branegan and Willis A. Sutton, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Atlanta, Georgia. 

The Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation met with the Department of 
Home Economics for its fourth and 
final session on July 2. The topic under 
consideration was, “What Lies Ahead 
for Vocational Education as a Result 
of the Emergency.” Mrs. 
Harrison, Middlesex 
County Girls’ Vocational School, in 
discussing the preparation of young 


Present 
principal — of 


people for vocations, told a most amus- 
ing story about the way a certain ex- 
ecutive selected a man to work for 
him. There were three applicants for 
the position. To each he put the same 
question, “How much is two and two?” 
The first one said, “two and two are 
four.” The second one said, “First you 
will have to explain to me what you 
are talking about. Do you mean two 
chairs and two tables or two chairs and 
two more chairs?” The third said 


: answers, _ the 


“Twenty-two.” These 
executive explained, were indicative 
the type of work each man could be 


expected to do. The first man would 


be a good routine worker; the second, 
initiative and 


showed curiosity and 
(Concluded on page 266) 
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de a Vatrition Cu erence 


HIS CONFERENCE, 
President Roosevelt as part of 
drive for better 


called by 


a nation-wide 
nutrition as a defense measure, was at- 
tended by approximately nine hundred 
leaders in the fields of medicine and 
public health, 
home economics and nutrition, agricul- 
labor, 


social work, nursing, 


ture, education, industry, gov- 
ermment and community organization 
representing Federal, State, and private 
agencies throughout the country. 

Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security 
Administrator and Coordinator of 
Health, Welfare and Related Defense 
Activities, who directed the three day 
Conference summarized its aims as fol- 
lows: “to explore and define our nu- 
trition problems, and to map out rec- 
ommendations for an immediate pro- 
gram of action.” 

Among the 
and conclusions stated in reports of the 


recommendations made 
delegates were the following: 

1. “There is definite need for rapid 
methods for vitamin assay. It is there- 
fore recommended that the Federal 
Government designate tests which are 
now acceptable, and develop further 
tests and methods from the viewpoint 
of the Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists. 


Association of 


“Extension education of the con- 
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Reprinted from “Are We Well Fed?” 
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THESE FAMILIES HAD DIETS OF EACH QUALITY 


txloni cara 


a report on the diets of families in the 
United States by Hazel K. Stiebeling, Publication No. 430, price 15 cents 


May 24-26, 


Washington, 


L941, 
mo. 


sumer is needed to the end that all the 
nutritional factors in processed foods 
are utilized without waste or loss, and 
it is therefore recommended that the 
Federal Government actively carry on 
such an educational campaign. 

‘The addition of vitamins or min- 
erals or both to processed foods should 
those foods 


be directly primarily to 


which, in the opinion of properly con- 
stituted nutritional authorities, are in 
need of enrichment. 

should 


+. “Government — agencies 


cooperate with industry in making 
known to consumers the existence of 
amounts of low-cost and nutri 


foods that are not 


large 
tionally valuable 
now fully used. 
“There are some bottlenecks, both 
public and private, which now con 
tribute to keeping food prices and mar- 
gins higher than they otherwise would 


be. Where 


and illegal 


monopoly, racketeering 


practices tending to raise 
food prices are found, whether they be 
in agriculture, industry or labor, the 


government is urged to continue its 
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vigorous enforcement policies under the 
ability to pro- 
toods t 


laws. The 
distribute 


anti-trust 
duce, process and 
prices within the reach ot low-income 
present by 


State and 


families is hampered at 


some forms of Municipal, 


Federal legislation.” 


The delegates also urged the enlist 


ment of a great army of doctors, 


dentists, nurses, social workers, home 


teachers and com 


throughout the 


economists, school 


munity organizations 
country to spread the doctrine of prop 
er eating to the American nation, as 
well as to make a thorough study of 
the country’s needs. 

A telegram sent to Dr. Thomas 
Parran, Surgeon General cf the United 
States Public Health 
Women’s National 


mittee and read at the 


Service, by the 


Emergency Com 
closing session, 
stated that every Friday at 10:30 p.m. 
beginning June [3th a_ coast-to-coast 


National Broad 


casting Company's red network would 


radio hook-up on the 


be devoted to dramatic presentations of 
the story of nutrition. It was signed 


by Mrs. Harold Milligan, 


chairman of the 


Vincent 
Committee. 

Asserting that if workers and man 
agement have abundant food and the 
right 


vast quantities of 


attitude, they will turn out the 
defense materials 
necessary to save us from work chaos, 


A. Wallace, 


proposals as 


Henry vice-president, made 


three specific goals ot 


the Conference — first, the complete 


wiping out of deaths caused by dietary 


deficiency; second, a great reduction in 


diseases such as tuberculosis toward 


which insufficient food predisposes; 


third, 
United States of a diet consisting of 


provision for everyone in the 


enough bone, blood and muscle-build 
ing food and enough vitamins to pro- 
duce “health plus.” 


In order to stimulate high health 


ratings for everyone he urged the 
shifting of our agriculture toward pro- 
ducing foods rich in vitamins, minerals 
right kind of 


higher wages and increased 


and the proteins. Be- 


cause ot 
purchasing power, he maintained, mil- 
lions of people can now spend more 


on protective foods, thus furnishing 
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farmers an inducement to bring about 
vitally necessary expansion. 

Citing education as an important line 
of attack, Mr. Wallace said: “Tens of 
millions of people in this country could 
live far more healthfully than they are 
living if only they had the right in- 
formation about their daily food. Some 
people of unusual intelligence in the 
high-income brackets eat improperly. A 
few people still make the mistake of 
thinking that the “well-fed” 
means the same thing as being plump. 
Too much fat, especially after fifty, 
puts an extra strain on the heart and 


phrase 


therefore, in many cases, the phrase 
“poorly-fed” should be used with ref- 
erence to fat people rather than the 
phrase “well-fed.” But when portly 
people, in their anxiety to reduce, cut 
down suddenly on their diet they are 
likely to reduce their intake of vita- 
mins so greatly as to imperil their 
health. Thin people who are afraid 
to eat because they may get fat need 
education. So also do fat people who 
are trying too hard to get thin.” 

Dr. Russell M. Wilder of the Mayo 
Clinic, Chairman of the Food and Nu- 
trition Ccmmittee of the Nation- 
al Research Council, pointed out that 
the nation is faced with a serious prob- 
lem of malnutrition despite the so- 
called surplus of foods. 

“Tt is no longer a question of a few 
experts in our colleges and_ research 
talking about vitamins and 
minerals,” he stated. ‘What we must 
do now is make people understand that 


centers 


nutrition is not an academic question 
but a thoroughly practical considera- 
tion concerning every single person in 
the country—producers, processors, 
marketers, consumers, nutrition experts 
—everyone. Each meal must be planned 
with an eye to economy, nutrients and 
palatability. For such planning the 
housewife must have diet instructions 
expressed in plain, everyday language.” 

Dr. Parran recommended the estab- 
lishment of a “competent body” to act 
through the Coordinator of Health, 
Welfare and Nutrition as an operating 
agency to put into practice recommen- 
dations made at the Conference and all 
other available information on scientific 
nutrition. The civilization of the fu- 
ture might be vastly improved if our 
present-day knowledge of the nutri- 
tion of human beings were put into 
practice, he said. 

Summarizing the steps which have 
been taken to feed the needy, includ- 
ing free lunches for school children 
and food-stamp plans, Dr. Parran main- 
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tained that these measures were de- 
signed not so much to help the poor as 
to take surplus foods off the market. 
He explained that if we add the crying 
need ot Great Britain to our own re- 
quirements for a thoroughly good diet, 
we face a shortage of animal proteins, 
milk, milk products and legumes. If 
we are to meet this shortage now and 
in the half-starved world after the 
war, he added, we must give direction 
to our farm output. 

Mrs. Roosevelt lauded the confer- 
ence for its safeguard 
health standards of the nation while it 
is engaged in the gigantic problem of 


program to 


self-defense. 

“IT am glad we have the courage to 
acknowledge that we have a problem of 
undernourished people,” she said, “but 
I hope that we also have the courage, 
once having acknowledged it, to under- 
stand it, and to do something about it.” 


xk *& 


M. L. Wilson, Director of Exten- 
sion Work and Chairman of the Nu- 
trition Advisory Committee to the Co- 
ordinator of Health, Welfare and Re- 
lated Defense Activities, referred to 
the present widespread activity in con- 
nection with enriched floor and bread 
as an example of how science, govern- 
ment, industry and the consumer can 
cooperate effectively to the latter’s ul- 
timate benefit. He stressed the fact 
that no one is recommending a single 
diet or doing anything to upset the nor- 
mal competitive relationships of our 
great variety of health giving foods. 

Miss Harriet Elliott, Assistant Ad- 
ministrator in Con- 
sumer Division, Office of the Price Ad- 
ministrator and Civilian Supply, point 
ed to the need for full, efficient use of 


charge of the 


our economic resources in the home, 
the market place, the community and 
the Nation. Describing the efforts of 
Leon Henderson, Price Administrator, 
to keep prices within reasonable bounds 
in spite of inevitable increases for cer- 
tain commodities, she urged redoubled 
efforts to make possible wise buying, 
assistance which would enable con- 
sumers to know and use the less ex- 
pensive foods, and the promotion of 
special programs which put food of 
high nutritive value within reach of 
low income families. 

Increased food prices, she declared, 
make it particularly important to in- 
nutrition by enriching 
They also 


sure proper 


staple, low-cost foods. 


make imperative the wider use of qual- 


ity standards and grades to enable 


consumers to compare products, stretch 
their food pennies, and make their food 
purchases fit their needs. 

Referring to minimum quality stand- 
ards for health and safety set by the 
Food and Drug Administration, Miss 
Elliott urged for all food products in 
the retail market the establishment of 
standards and grades at different qual- 
ity levels such as already exist for some 
meat, eggs, canned goods and fresh 
products. 

“Consumer protection,” she _ said, 
“must be achieved by an educational 
process leading to the goal of effective 
economic citizenship. Aid to consum- 
ers to permit and encourage wise buy- 
ing; market information through press 
and special publications; knowledge of 
how to judge quality and to plan use, 
or to save by paying for plain foods in 
bulk, instead of for fancy packaging; 
suggestions for activities to promote 
consumer welfare—these are all means 
by which consumers may gain under- 
standing and carry their economic re- 
sponsibility.” 

A. A. Berle Jr., Assistant Secretary 
of State, maintained that most of the 
great food surpluses commonly at- 
tributed to the Americas would disap- 
pear if the people were fed according 
to scientifically-approved standards. 

Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of 
Agriculture, stated that the govern- 
ment’s flexible agricultural policies fur- 
nish an excellent foundation for putting 
this country on a better nutritional 
level. In order to supply British needs 
and safeguard our own domestic needs, 
he declared, steps are being taken to 
increase the production of eggs, milk, 
canned tomatoes, dried beans and pork 
—the very products recommended by 
nutritionists to raise dietary standards. 
Among the problems which still need 


adjustment in the agricultural field, he 


cited present surpluses in wheat, cot- 
ton and tobacco, and recommended 
that, for both nutritional and economic 
reasons, some of the land used for 
these products be diverted to the rais- 
ing of protective foods. 

According to Frances Perkins, Sec- 
retary of Labor, the fundamental cause 
of poor nutrition is economic. Quoting 
statistics to show the relation between 
economic status and health, she urged 
the need for two types of economic 
measures to bring about improvements 
in the American diet—measures for 
cutting the cost of bringing food from 
the farm to the urban consumer and 
for certain consumer subsidies. Urg- 


(Concluded on page 260) 
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By Talma E. Buster, Home Demonstration Agent, Warren County, New York 
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HE cotton-mattress program is 

no longer new. It began in 

February, 1940, soon after the 
Surplus Commodity Corporation and 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration worked out a plan for giving 
fifty pounds of cotton and ten pounds 
of ticking for a cotton mattress to any 
family whose income in 1939 was $400 
or less, provided that halt of the in- 
come came from the farm. Now, in 
more than eleven thousand community 
work centers, thousands of cotton mat- 
tresses are being made by members and 
friends of needy families. 

At first this program was limited 
to the southern states but, in Novem- 
ber 1940, the New York state agents 
were notified that there would be a 
two-day mattress training school for 
agents and leaders at the College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University. 
Mrs. Lester Love of our county, who 
had been successful as a leader in 
furniture reconditioning, attended the 
training school but it was not until 
April that the work in Warren Coun- 
ty really got under way because it took 
the cotton which had been ordered 
from the South in December 1940 until 
March 1941 to be delivered here. It 
was just as well we had the delay 
for in the meantime we had to get 
our committees organized and work 
centers set up. 

This project required a great deal 
of explanation and even now, after 
twenty mattresses have been made and 
a number placed on exhibit, it is neces- 
sary to explain why this work is be- 
ing carried on. People want to know 
where the cotton comes from and why 
there is a surplus. We tell them 

(Concluded on page 252) 


Measuring and cutting a 
tick is the first stage in mat- 
tress making. Then the cot- 
ton is packed in even layers 
and the tick top and slides 
sewed together carefully 
with two handles inserted 
for turning. The final step 
is tufting, followed by 
many a good night’s rest 














N one year we substituted a modern 

homemaking apartment for the out- 

of-date home economics laboratories 
at Spartanburg Senior High School. 
Instead of a large, unattractive cloth- 
ing lab on the second floor and a small, 
inconvenient foods lab on the third 
floor with its dingy dining room, large 
pantry and dark passageway, we have 
a complete five-unit apartment which 
is attractive, convenient and suited to 
the integrated method of teaching home 
making. 

We started with the rooms formerly 
used for the foods department, an ad- 


joining classroom, and the idea that by 


dividing each class into small working 











room, now a grooming center, 
under the window and a small 


groups we could do a better job with 
less floor space and less equipment than 
possible with the laboratory method. 
Since the building was of fireproof con- 
struction, it was unwise from the stand- 
point of economy to plan any changes 
in actual building structure. There- 
fore, it was decided that the new apart- 
ment would include two large rooms— 
one 12’ by 14, the other 96” by 14’— 
to be used respectively as a work class- 
room and a living-dining room, a sepa- 


rate kitchen, a vanette and a_house- 
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This streamlined vanette, like a quick change artist, is now a dining 
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By Dorothy Tolbert, Home Econgiieructor, 


keeping center. The vanette was plan- 
ned to be used as a dinette or a vanity 





room depending upon the unit of work. 
The long hall, slated for use as the 
housekeeping center, was to have one 
end converted into a bathroom and 
drying closet. 

After deciding on the actual floor 
plan, we concentrated on making these 


rooms attractive as well as practical, 





so we literally helped ourselves to 
color. And what a nice change from 
schoolroom brown it is! The girls 
helped select the wallpapers, linoleums, 
draperies and furnishings. A colorful 
wallpaper with a conventionalized fruit 





design was chosen for the living-dining 


the bath, green and yellow. 

Our classroom is now furnished with 
long, narrow work tables, bentwood 
chairs and three electric sewing ma- 
chines. One entire wall is devoted to 


Lisiapbbiiiadiiaads 


cabinets and bulletin board. The cabi 


nets provide space for sewing equip- 









ment, posters, files and various other 









teaching paraphernalia. The tables are 









used for study and cutting as this class- 






room becomes an activity room, a home 
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An attractive living room, a comfort 
combined in this room which is the! 
wall paper relieves the monotony of 
floor carries ¢ 













It has a built-in storage cupboard 
double duty side table with chairs 










room. The rose, yellow and browns in 





this design were repeated in the as- 





phalt tile floor covering, the furnish- 





ings and bric-a-brac. The woodwork in 





this room was painted a dull gray- 





green. ‘Iwo shades of the same green 





were used for the walls and woodwork 





of the work classroom. Red and blue 





were used effectively in the vanette 





and kitchen. Both have blue marblized 





linoleum tile, blue walls and red 





counter-tops, chair seats and accessor- 





ries. The hallway was painted ivory; 
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1¢ Econgmeructor, Spartanburg, South Carolina 








a x — ra ing everyday china, glassware, paper 
= napkins and similar equipment. When 

T not in use as a dining room it is used 

™ for lessons on personal care. For this 

purpose there is a small table suitable 

for manicuring and a built-in vanity 





“ 


ING ROOM CLASS ROOM a” shelf with mirror above which we use 
(i Xx 2\ 4 24 “10 K 21-4 for color analysis and experimentation 


with make-up and hair-dos. 


JI N Our hallway is also versatile. It 


» & 





contains a work sink for various house 





keeping activities and for the arrang 
ing of fowers (all containers are kept 
in a cabinet under the sink.) A built-in 
2 AX / ironing board and full length mirror 

+ i make it a convenient laundry and fit 


ting room. ‘There are tour closets 











room and a sewing room by turns. 
In the living-dining room, built-in 
book shelves and closed cupboards pro- 
vide abundant storage space for prac- 
ticing the adage “A place for every- 
thing and everything in its place.” This 
room is used daily as a library for 
reference reading. Consequently, the 
furnishings were selected for comfort 






and usability—a Lawson sofa, two side 






chairs, an antique cupboard and drop- 












omforta 
is the | 
‘ony of 
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Nand a serviceable dining room are 
homemaking unit. Gay flowered 
oolroom walls and an asphalt tile 
scheme 












Long, narrow work tables in the classroom are ideal for study, pat- 
tern work and exhibits. At Christmas time they were set with novel 
centerpieces. A long bulletin board gives additional display space 








leaf dining table, eight rush-bottomed, opening into this hall: an utility closet 
















ladderback chairs and = several small for all housekeeping equipment and 
tables. These tables provide interest- supplies, a shelf closet for cookery out 
ing places for flower arrangements. fits, a wardrobe closet and a long nar- 
Our “picture book kitchen,” as _ it row closet used for drying towels. A 
has been called, for it looks like the hot-air fan speeds up the drying proc 
pictures you see in magazines, is a ess when necessary. 
gay center of activity. The equipment A small bathroom opens from the 
is modern, attractive and easy to keep hall. Showers are scheduled as part 
clean and bright. of our unit on personal care and also 
The vanette is furnished with mod- before each garment fitting. A rental 
ern chromium furniture. It has a built- service provides bath towels for one 






in cupboard under the window for stor- cent each. (Continued on next page) 
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(Concluded from page 251) 

My homemaking classes this year 
have been divided into four rotating 
groups of seven girls each, working at 
what we call the “A”, “B”, “C” and 
“PD” stations respectively the work- 
classroom, the living-dining room, the 
kitchen and the vanette. The girls re- 
main at these stations for as many 
weeks as is necessary for them to reach 
the goals set up; each group remain- 
ing at each station for the same length 
of time, during the same_ rotation 
period. The girls at the “A” station 
act as Teacher’s Assistants. ‘They are 
the Hostess, Librarian, Secretary, 
Housekeeper, Dietitian and Head De- 
signer. Each girl, in turn, has the op- 
portunity to fill one of these positions 
of responsibility, developing initiative 
and managerial ability. At the “B” 
station a girl acts as waitress, K. P., 





Better Mattresses for 
Better Living 


(Concluded from page 249) 





that changes in world demand for cot- 
ton are responsible and that our gov- 
ernment officials are trying to get this 
surplus of approximately eleven mil- 
lion bales to the people who will make 
most use of it. 

The Home Bureau members who 
knew from other project work how 
to get a proposition like this started, 
were a great help. The first general 
meeting was made up of welfare 
workers, home _ economics _ teachers, 
P.T.A. members, county nurses, AAA 
committee men, grange leaders, farm 
and home bureau executive committees 
and extension agents. At this meet- 
ing, a mattress program committee 
was appointed to plan work centers in 
different sections of the county for the 
purpose of training leaders to teach 
mattress making when the next ship- 
ment of cotton and ticking arrived. 

Application blanks were given to this 
committee, to chairmen of the Home 
Bureau units and to other interested 
groups for distribution to those who 
would be eligible for mattress making. 
Only a few of the blanks were re- 
turned, for “to make a mattress” was 
a “whale of a job” in the eyes of 
most people. But now that several 
mattresses have been made and put on 
display, many more people have be- 
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(Kitchen Police—a dignified name for 
Dishwasher), Beautician, Nurse, etc. 
The “C” station is composed of a 
group of “Cooks” who prepare simple 
breakfasts, lunches and supper. Each 
group of two prepares a part of the 
menu which is served to them in the 
vanette. When the girls are at this 
station, they also have an opportunity 
to prepare refreshments for some 
special occasion—such as a guest tea, 
picnic or luncheon. At the “D” station 
the girls are known as Designers, work- 
ing under the leadership of the Head 
Designer. 

The reference reading and the duties 
to be accomplished at each station are 
related to each particular assignment. 
With this integrated method, a girl’s 
work is varied. She does not stay at 
any job long enough for it to become 
monotonous. The procedure is compli- 


come interested for to many people 
“to see is to believe.” 

When one old fellow and his wife 
were asked if they wanted a mattress, 
the old fellow replied, “I don’ know but 
I do know the things we got are gittin’ 
mighty gol-darn lumpy.” It had been 
more than thirteen years since they had 
bought any kind of a mattress, not 
since they came to the Adirondack 
Mountains to eke out a living on a 
poor, sandy farm. 

Mrs. C. who married quite young, 
her husband being some thirty years 
older, had never had a good mattress 
since she started housekeeping eight 
years ago, old things having been given 
her at the time of her marriage, and 
as their income is about one hundred 
dollars a year, she had few hopes of 
ever buying one. She was so thrilled 
over the idea of a new mattress that 
she took the fifty pounds of cotton 
home and picked it al] very carefully by 
herself. When the local leader found 
time to show her how to make and fill 
the tick, tie the tuffs and make the 
rolled edge, Mrs. C had everything 
ready so the work moved along quickly 
and smoothly. The husband was so 
pleased that he volunteered to do all 
the beating of the cotton (which most 
of the men so far had thought they 
didn’t have time to do or that it was 
not their place to do). When the 
women helping Mrs. C wanted to sit 
down and rest for a few minutes, Mrs. 
C said that she couldn’t wait to see 
how it would look when done, so she 
kept on working alone. 


cated, but with guide-book, textbook, 
reference books and work sheets to 
help, the plan becomes simplified. From 
the teacher’s point of view, the method 
is challenging and interesting. 

Thus far, our physical lay-out seems 
extremely well adapted to this particu- 
lar method of homemaking education. 
And these pupil comments appear to 
justify the time, money and energy in- 
volved in setting up this apartment: 

“T have learned more in homemaking 
this year than in any subject since | 
have been in school.” 

“T like our apartment for it is like 
a real little home.” 

“IT prefer working in small groups 
because we have more practical expe- 
riences. After all, when we get out of 
school, we aren’t going to use labora- 


tories.” 





A family of eight with a total income 
of about $425 per year has applied for 
three mattresses. The mother is dead, 
but the welfare worker was fortunate 
enough to find a reliable woman to 
keep house and care for the children. 
As a follow-up on this interest in mat- 
tress-making, the nutrition defense 
committee hopes to give some nutri- 
tional help to this family so that the 
general health may be improved. 

As I saw how eager the home- 
makers were to work in order to have 
comfortable beds for their families, I 
realized that they were not only get- 
ting satisfaction out of making mat- 
tresses, but that the ‘working to- 
gether” gave them a chance to v’sit 
with their neighbors, thus setting up 
new and better relationships. One 
homemaker who came to the mattress 
training school in May said, “This is 
my vacation from home; it’s the first 
time I’ve been away since October.” 

Thus, as a result of the mattress 
making program, homemakers are mak- 
ing new contacts, getting new ideas and 
interests for their homes and, as they 
meet with our county leaders and other 
Home Bureau members, a better un- 
derstanding of the program offered by 
the Extension Service. 

REFERENCES 

THE Martrress MAKING Work CENTER, 
by Ola Powell Malcolm. Miscellaneous 
Extension Publication No. 55. 1940, pp. 
15, mimeo. Address: Extension Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Free. 
MAKING SurpLus Corron Work, pictorial 
presentation by Extension Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
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If you were a farm woman 
with a husband and six children 
struggling to make a go of farm- 
ing and homemaking on a small 
farm and you had enough money 
to buy glasses for your oldest 
daughter or material for screen- 
ing the house but not enough for 
both, which weuld you choose? 
If a choice must be made be- 
tween buying much needed false 
teeth for mother or roofing for 
the leaking kitchen roof, which 
should come first? 


O those unaccustomed to work- 

ing with exceedingly low income 
budgets, as FSA home supervisors must 
in this Appalachian area, these seem 
fantastic choices. But to the home- 
makers and the Farm Security Super- 
visors who work with them in planning 
home expenditures they are very real. 
The essence of poverty is hard choices. 
Home supervisors enter vigorous pro- 
test against a social situation that 
makes living on so low an income nec- 
essary but, while the struggle continues 
to raise that income, day by day liv- 
ing must go on and wisest possible use 
must be made of what income there is. 


By Daisy Caldwell, Home Management Supervisor 


Farm Security Administration, Bryson City, North Carolina 


Poverty’s “hard choices” are the nor- 
mal way of life for more than 150,000 
farm families in the Southern Appala- 
chian area—the rugged mountain sec- 
tion stretching from Pennsylvania to 
Alabama. These families have gross 
incomes from farming of less than $600 
a year. Nearly 30,000 families have 
farm incomes of less than $250. Con- 
ditions among the low-income families 
in the Western North Carolina county 
in which the writer works differ only 
slightly from the conditions among 
families in the mountains of West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee or Kentucky. (Figures 
are from the BAE study, “Economic 
and Social Problems and Conditions of 
the Southern Appalachians,” published 
as U.S.D.A. Miscellaneous Publica- 
tion No. 205 in January 1935.) 

Take for an example this not un- 
usual case. A family of seven living 
on a small farm has, at best, a cash 
income of $180 for the year. Most of 
the food is produced on the farm; all 
the fuel is home grown; the only hous- 


ing expenditures will be for replace 


This storeroom for canned goods, apples, potatoes, kraut and other 
home-grown produce, was made by digging a cave in the side of a 
mountain that rises in the family’s back yard 
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ment of broken window panes and 
screening but cash is needed for the 
food that cannot be grown at home, for 
clothing, kerosene, toilet soap, matches, 
razor blades, school supplies, medicine, 
the doctor, the dentist and for trans- 
portation for necessary trips to the 
county seat nine miles away. Well, 
there isn’t much left for furnishing and 
equipment. Even if items like a cook 
stove can be included in the FSA loan 
and paid for over a five year period. 
In this case the homemaker and the 
home supervisor figured there would 
be $11 that could be spent for neces- 
sary household furniture and equip 
ment. How should this be spent? 
What was needed most? No use to 
Waste time figuring on the relative 
merits of vacuum cleaners or one-room 
air conditioners. 

This problem was discussed by mem 
bers of the County Home Economics 
group, consisting of a home demon 
stration agent, FSA home management 
supervisor, teachers of vocational home 
economics and a farm homemaker. To 
gether they made a list of desirables 
to use as a starting point for discus 
sion. All wanted to include a_ radio, 
but in this currentless area, batteries 
for a radio cost about $8 per year, in 
addition to the original cost of the 
radio. When a pressure canner was 
mentioned everyone was inclined to say 
“of course” but with the choice between 
a pressure cooker and running water in 
the kitchen, as in some instances gravity 
systems could be installed for the price 
of a pressure cooker, all votes were for 
the running water. When the choice 
was between the pressure cooker and 
a sink and drain most of the votes 
were for the sink and drain. 

Below is the list of equipment finally 
decided upon for the small farm house. 
As you know, this must include not 
only equipment for housekeeping as the 
city housekeeper understands the term 
but also equipment for canning, butch- 
ering, laundering and caring for dairy 
products. 


(See list on page 261) 
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Magic 


aucepans 





Courtesy Vischer Products Co. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
July 6, 1941 


Dear Betty: 


Your mother stopped in this morning with a plate of 
icebox cookies—the kind she makes so good with honey, and 
when I showed her my new saucepans she thought you 
should know about them right away. 

She said you were going lots of places with your hus- 
band, having guests for dinner and keeping busy every 
minute, and she knew you would like to save time on your 
cooking. She mentioned, too, that you are keeping accounts 
and figuring closely on cooking fuel, as well as groceries. 

Well, here is the big news. I can prepare an entire main 
course for dinner in less than half an hour with the help of 
my new saucepans. Pork chops in eight minutes, boiled new 
potatoes in seven minutes, sliced carrots in two minutes, 
asparagus in one minute. And everything cooked just right. 

With all the lovely wedding gifts and “kitchen shower” 
kettles you have been using the past few months, you must 
be wondering what in the world I am talking about. Briefly, 
as I call them, are substantial 


these “magic saucepans,” 
metal saucepans, built to last a lifetime, with close-fitting 
covers made steam-tight except for a steam outlet. 

You have used pressure canners in your home economics 
work but these “magic saucepans” are not just like them, 
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Courtesy National Pressure Cooker Co. 


Cooking the pressure saucepan way is a shortcut to more 
flavorful, more attractive and more healthful meals, 
These magic saucepans also save time and fuel 






of holding the steam in the 
smaller 


although the basic principle 
kettle is the same. 
and lighter in weight and the cover slips into place instantly 
There is just a 


These saucepans are much 
instead of fastening with several clamps. 
weight to place over the steam outlet, and a pressure indi- 
cator to show when the pressure is changing. 
four different sizes, and to 


These come in 


cook enough potatoes, spinach or other vegetables for four 


saucepans 


people, my three quart size is just right. When I cook two 
vegetables at the same time, I use the four-quart size and 
tie each vegetable in parchment paper with its seasoning of 
salt, pepper and butter. In this case, I usually select vege- 
tables which require the same length of cooking time. 

If the cooking time of two vegetables is different, you can 
cook the vegetable requiring the longer time, the extra 
minutes it needs. Then cool the saucepan almost instantly 
by setting it in cold water. When the pressure is at zero, 
remove the lid and add the second vegetable (tied in parch- 
ment paper). Return to fire and finish cooking. 

I believe the two-quart size would be best for you to buy 
first of all. It would be big enough for anything that you 
wanted to cook for yourselves and it would be most eco- 
nomical for everyday use. Then, when you wanted a second 
one, you could get the four-quart size which is large enough 
for a chicken, or a pot roast with vegetables, or enough 
beans for a Beans will cook perfectly in fifty 
minutes, without having been soaked. 

Does Don like Probably he likes everything 
you cook, or at least is open-minded on the subject. Well, 
Betty, you should have been here last night to taste the 


picnic. 


broccoli? 


broccoli cooked in one of these new saucepans. It was 
just the brightest green you ever saw, in fact a little 
brighter yet. The flavor was the finest imaginable and 
with fresh butter you can just imagine the tantalizing 
aroma. With cauliflower and cabbage, the results are equally 
satisfactory, the cooking is all finished in a short time and 
there is no strong disagreeable odor. In fact, I really like 
the results better than the time-honored method of cooking 
cabbage for seven minutes in a kettle of boiling water and 
then draining it. 

You probably remember how the old heavy pressure 
canners overcooked most vegetables to such an extent that 
the vitamin and flavor loss was high. This is not at all 


the case with these new miniature pressure cookers, because 
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and drop so quickly, when the cooking time is ended, that 
even the most delicate vegetables are not overcooked, 

Although it was possible to save a lot of time with the 
big pressure canners, the new pressure saucepans are of 
particular value because of the greater saving they effect 
not only in time, but also in vitamin C due to the very 
short cooking period and because air has been exhausted 
to prevent oxidation of the vitamin. 

Vitamin C is the one most easily destroyed by oxidation 
during cooking. In some low-cost diets, potatoes, 
and such inexpensive foods are relied upon, 


tomatoes 
almost en- 
tirely, to furnish this vitamin and it is wise for you to 
practice a similar economy of vitamins, although you include 
orange juice, lettuce and other good sources of vitamin C 
in your diet. 

The Journal of Home Economics published a report of a 
study of several cooking methods and their effect on the 
vitamin C content, in the December, 1940 issue. This 
study showed that the Vitamin C retention was highest in 
all the vegetables 
saucepan. 


tested when cooked in the 


pressure 
Cooking meat in the pressure saucepan saves a great deal 
of time and fuel. First you brown the meat in the bottom 
of the saucepan, then cook it under pressure until tender. 
In quick-cooking cereals I could see no advantage, but 
my husband is going to bring me some fresh cracked wheat 
which ordinarily would take hours to cook and with this 


By Agnes M. Kolshorn, 
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Wheat germ has a 
variety of uses. It 
may be combined 
with white flour to 
make bread, made 
into delicious muf- 
fins, as pictured be- 
low or used as a top- 
ping on cereal 


‘% 











NTIL recently a certain food fortifier with the 
humble name of wheat germ was rapidly rising to 
importance as a delicious method of incorporating the 

Vitamin thiamin into the daily diet. No words of praise 

were too great for the rich, nutty flavor which wheat germ 

imparted to baked products. 

Now another food milestone has been reached and 


tiched flour” 






“en- 
is being declared the “find” of the day. Its 
Purpose is the same as that of wheat germ’s—to replace 
‘ome of the valuable constituents which have been removed 
luring the milling process. 





Whereas wheat germ offers ad- 
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their very light weight permits the pressure to rise so quickly 






Wheat Germ ts 


Associate Professor, 


and Dorothy Harstad Fenner, Graduate Assistant, 





quick method I expect thirty 


the trick. 
That is one advantage I forgot to mention about cooking 
potatoes—they 


minutes will do 


are so quickly and so easily cooked, that 
we have them fresh-cooked for luncheon instead of reheated. 
That, in itself, means a much greater vitamin C content. 


In order to cook six potatoes in two minutes I wash and 
slice them about three-eighths inch thick, put them in the 
pressure saucepan with one-fourth cup of wate 
of salt, 


r and a dash 
cover and raise the pressure quickly to approxi 
mately fifteen pounds, put the weight in place and let cook 
two full minutes. Then 


bowl of cold water, 


plunge the saucepan into a big 


remove the weight, open the lid and 
toss the potatoes into the vegetable dish—all white and fluffy, 
My 


They would be grand for you to cook 
when you come home late from a You could 


mealy and piping hot! folks continue to comment on 


how good they taste. 
bridge game. 
scrub the potatoes before you went. 


Well, Betty, this letter is already long. These saucepans 
are in many of the stores and you will have no trouble 
finding them in your town. The only difficulty is that, 
with the present curtailment in the use of metals for home 
utensils, these saucepans may not be available in great 
number. Anyway, I hope you have one in your own 
kitchenette real soon. 

All my best wishes, 


Doris 


Doris W. McCray, Home 


Economics Consultant 





eve to Stay 


Foods and Nutrition, 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 











ditional thiamin, vitamin E and some riboflavin, the new 


“enriched flour” contains a specified amount of thiamin, nico 
tinic acid, iron and perhaps riboflavin. To many it looks as 
enriched flour.”” But 
those who have come to know wheat germ, its qualities and 


adaptability, 


though wheat germ must give way to “ 


will continue to use it. 


It all started a century or so ago when the millers began 

























to compete in the refining of flour. Through the years 
cereal products became more and more refined until many 
people learned to prefer the delicate flavor of the milled 
product to the nuttier taste found in whole grain cereal. 
Nutritionists feel that the loss of thiamin (vitamin B:) 
to the average diet through the use of refined cereals has 
created a serious dietary problem in the United States. 
Thiamin is needed in the diet for general health and growth. 
It stimulates the appetite and makes for better digestion. 
Stability of the nervous system is often dependent upon thia- 


min content in the diet. 
So today the homemaker finds that in order to increase 


the thiamin content of her family’s diet she may do one of 
three things: (1) return to the practice of using whole 
grain products more regularly, (2) use the recently de- 
veloped “enriched flour,” or (3) fortify milled products on 
the market with wheat germ. 

Probably most homemakers will conclude that a choice 
of one of the above methods is difficult and decide to use all 
three. Variety, even in obtaining vitamins, is important in 
planning the family’s food. 

Of all grains, wheat is considered typical of the group. 
The bran or outer covering of the wheat kernel contains 
considerable cellulose, minerals and protein. Enclosed with- 
in the bran coat are the endosperm and the germ. The endo- 
sperm is the starchy central portion of the grain which also 
contains some protein. The remaining part of the whole 
wheat kernel is the germ. It is located at one end of the 
grain and is comparatively high in fat, protein, minerals, 
thiamin and vitamin E. 

This germ is separated from the bran and starch of the 
wheat kernel during the milling process. It is easily dis- 
tinguished trom the other milled products by its yellow color. 
Following milling it is subjected to heavy steel rollers which 
give the wheat germ a flat, flakey appearance. Before packag- 
ing, wheat germ is processed by heat to prevent undesirable 
rancidity changes. The vitamin content is not destroyed dur- 
ing this processing. 

Wheat germ is retailed in convenient sized vacuum packed 
containers and sealed oiled-paper and cellophane packages. 
It must be stored in a cool place to prevent rancidity which 
occurs if it stands for some time at room temperature. 

Wheat germ has a variety of uses. It may be sprinkled 
on cereal as a topping or stirred into the cooked cereal, thus 
fortifying a breakfast dish with much more thiamin. It may 
be included in a homemaker’s favorite muffin, cookie or nut 
bread recipe simply by substituting wheat germ for one-third 
of the flour. For example, if a recipe calls for three cups 
of flour, the homemaker may use two cups of flour and one 
cup of wheat germ. Usually no other change in ingredient 
or method of mixing is necessary. 

In making yeast breads, however, it is impossible to use 
as large a proportion of wheat germ to flour as is used in 
muffins and cookies because wheat germ interferes with the 
development of the gluten. It is well to remember also that 
an increased amount of flour in relation to liquid, a shorter 
rising period and a lower oven temperature favor a more 


satisfactory wheat germ bread. 


Recipes Using WHeat Germ 

WHEAT GERM MUFFINS 
14 cups all purpose flour 3 teaspoons baking powder 
34, cup wheat germ 1 whole egg 
2 tablespoons white sugar 1 cup whole milk 
YY, teaspoon salt 4 cup shortening 


Sift dry ingredients thoroughly into a medium sized bowl. 
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Combine slightly beaten egg, milk and melted shortening. 
Turn liquids into the dry ingredients, stirring just enough 
to combine. 
Fill greased muffin tins two-thirds full. 
little as possible. 
Bake in a hot oven (425°F.) for about 20 minutes. 
10-12 medium muffins 16 small muffins 


Handle batter as 


WHEAT GERM NuT BREAD 


cup chopped nuts 
beaten egg 


144 cups all purpose flour 

24, cup wheat germ 

14 cup white sugar cup whole milk 

3 teaspoons baking powder tablespoons melted shorten- 

YZ teaspoon salt ing 

Sift dry ingredients thoroughly into a mixing bowl and add 
the chopped nuts. 

Make a well in the flour mixture. 

Combine the beaten egg, milk and shortening. 

Turn liquid into the dry ingredients, stirring just enough to 
combine. 

Pour into greased loaf pan, and bake in a moderate oven 
(350°F.) from 45-55 minutes. 


WHEAT? GERM YEAST BREAD 


114 teaspoons salt 

2 tablespoons shortening 
3-314 cups all purpose flour 
6 tablespoons wheat germ 


4 cup water, lukewarm 

14-1 cake compressed yeast 

1 cup milk, scalded 

2 tablespoons white sugar 

Soften yeast with lukewarm water. 

Pour hot liquid over sugar, salt and shortening. 

Cool liquid to lukewarm temperature before adding yeast. 

Add yeast and flour to make a stiff batter (wheat germ is 
mixed with flour); beat well. Then add enough more 
flour to make a firm dough. 

Knead until light and elastic, and until dough does not stick 
to the board (5 minutes). 

Place in lightly greased bowl; keep between 80-85°F.; cover. 

When almost doubled in bulk, punch down and shape _ into 
loaf. 

Place in loaf pan; grease top lightly; let rise again but not 
to double in bulk. 

Bake in a moderate oven (350°F.) from 50-60 minutes. 


WHEAT GERM CHOCOLATE Drop COOKIES 


1 egg, well beaten 14 teaspoon soda 
1 cup brown sugar 2 teaspoons baking powder 
14 cup shortening 14 cup sour milk 


2 squares bitter chocolate, melted 
1 


'4 cups all purpose flour 
4 


14 cup chopped walnuts 
cup wheat germ 14 teaspoon vanilla 

14 teaspoon salt 

Combine egg, sugar, shertening, and chocolate; beat well. 
Add sifted dry ingredients, liquids and nuts; mix thoroughly. 
Drop from a teaspoon on a greased pan about two inches 

apart. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350°F.) for about 15 minutes. 


Wueat Germ Ice Box Cookies 


3% cup shortening 1 cup wheat germ 


cup white sugar 1 teaspoon baking powder 


J 
/ 
1/ 
4 


cup brown sugar '4 teaspoon soda 

2 eggs, beaten \4 teaspoon salt 

2 cups all purpose flour 4 teaspoon cinnamon 

Cream shortening and sugar thoroughly. 

Add beaten eggs and sifted dry ingredients; mix thoroughly. 

Shape into a roll two inches in diameter; wrap in oiled paper 
and place in refrigerator or cooler overnight. 

Slice one-eighth inch thick; place on baking sheet one inch 
apart. 

Bake in moderate oven (375°F.) for about seven minutes. 
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The awning-like fixture pictured 
above is really a clever device 
for using “sun fuel” to heat 
water for home use. This sun 
heater makes use of a bed of 
coils, covered with glass, set in 
the roof or used as a decorative 
awning. The internal workings 
are shown on the right and the 
complete story appears below 


YR a long time, science has been 
devising different ways of using the 
heat and energy of the sun. One of the 


more recent practical uses is a water 
heating device for homes in’ sunny 
climates. 

This sun heater uses a bed of metal 
coils exposed to the sun’s ray either on 
top of a house, set in the roof or at- 
tached as an awning, depending on 
needs and preferences. The scientific 
principle involved is the old one of 
water expansion when heated. The 
diagram above shows the sun-heated 
water flowing from the solar absorber 
to the storage tank. As long as the sun 
shines, the heat forces a continual cir- 
culation of water through the coils or 
heating unit. 

What happens if the sun doesn’t 
shine? This problem has been solved 
by the use of insulated storage tanks 
which hold from sixty to one hundred 
and fifty gallons of water. The tanks, 
generally of galvanized steel, are in- 
sulated with such material as regranu- 
lated cork, making the heat loss as 
little as one half of one degree an hour. 
Since the sun-heated water reaches a 
temperature of 205° F., or higher, 
it is possible to have hot water in the 
tank sixty to eighty hours after the sun 


has ceased to make an appearance. 
x * * 


Two new processes which promise 
tar reaching changes in the food in- 
dustry have been announced recently. 
The first is a process for “quick- freez 
ing food by a cheaper, faster and more 
fexible method than now in use ;” the 
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Cold weler 

















Andre La Terza 


second is a method of removing the 
outer splintery hull from the wheat 
grain so that all the original nutritive 
elements are preserved to go into flour. 

The quick-freezing unit was de- 
signed and built by Louis H. Bartlett 
and W. R. Woolrich, engineers at the 
University of Texas. This lightweight 
box-like machine uses a special fluid 
which slashes the freezing time for 
food to three minutes where other 
methods may take an hour. Speed of 
freezing is vital to frosted foods and 
it is reported that foods quick-frozen 
by this method compare favorably in 
taste, freshness and vitamin content 
with produce taken directly from the 
garden. 

Probably the most important fea 
ture of this invention is its flexibility. 
Industries operating in the _ too-far- 
from-market Texas citrus belt on 
warm fishing water of the gulf coast 
can set up this machine on the spot— 
even on shipboard. 

The discovery of a satisfactory proc- 
ess for peeling wheat was made by 
Theodore Earle, a mining engineer, 
whose hobby is growing flowers and 
grains. While experimenting in the 
selection of wheat seeds for germina- 
tion, he was using a water filled cell 
ot the floatation process used in min- 
ing. A telephone call kept him from 
his work longer than expected and 
when he returned he found that the 
wheat peeling problem had been solved 
for him. 

Health authorities and nutritionists 
who have examined flour made from 


the peeled wheat germ say, “Compared 


oles 


with ordinary white flour, the Earle 
processed flour contains more minerals, 
more phosphorus, more iron, more 
proteins and more units of B, to the 
pound than the public now finds in its 
daily bread.” 


x * * 


A “mold inhibitor” has recently been 
developed by E. I. DuPont de Nemours 
and Company in their new foods re- 
search laboratory at Wilmington, Del 
aware. It has been used successfully 
in baked goods to retard mold as long 
as the bread, cake or pie remains fresh 
and in various types of soft curd 
cheese to keep mold spores from work- 
ing their customary damage. Experi 
ments now in progress include the use 
of this substance with dried fruits, bev- 


erages and tobacco. 
x * * 


The Nutrition Research tor June, 
1941, edited by Sunkist Research Staff, 
contains typical Army menus for the 
week of May 1-6, 1941, with charts 
showing quantities and costs of food 
in terms of a unit of one hundred men. 

A supplement included with this is- 
sue gives a “chart of recommended 
daily allowances for specific nutrients” 
prepared by the Committee on Foods 
and Nutrition, National Research 
Council. A limited number of reprints 
of both folder and supplement may be 
obtained by writing The Nutrition Re- 
search, Sunkist Building, Los Angeles, 
California. 

x * * 


Believe it or not... 


Even the Army reads PRAcTICcAI 
Home Economics. An advertiser re 
cently mailed us a copy of the follow- 
ing letter: 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me six copies of your 
recipe booklet in line with your adver 
tisement in PractricAL Home Eco 
NOMICS. 

Very truly yours, 
Captain —— Q.M.C. 


Assistant Commandant 


Important Announcement 
Clyde B. Schuman, School of Edu- 
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cation, New York University, secured 
the consent of Dr. Mary Swartz Rose 
during the latter part of 1940 to begin 
work on a biographical treatment of 
The Life and Work of Mary Swartz 
Rose as Scientist, Teacher and Friend, 
with the ultimate aim of submitting her 
findings for publication. Although Miss 
Schuman did not discuss the matter 
with Dr. Rose, it was her hope that 
the royalties, if any materialized, might 
eventually go toward the establishment 
of a Mary Swartz Rose Nutrition 
Fellowship or some other appropriate 
memorial. 

{n order to obtain information and 
suggestions from all of Mrs. Rose’s 
former student, Miss Schuman has 
sent questionnaires to those whose 
names and addresses have been avail- 
able—a total of 650 students. Since 
Miss Schuman feels that this is not a 
complete list, she is asking for your 
prompt assistance. Any student who 
has not received a questionnaire, but 
would like one, please write Miss 
Schuman at 420 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. Any student who has re- 
ceived a questionnaire, but who has not 
returned it, please fill in the blanks and 
mail to Miss Schuman at the above 
address. 

Miss Schuman would also appreciate 
receiving from each of Dr. Rose’s pro- 
fessional associates contributions, in the 
form of comments and _ statements, 
which will help to make this biography 
complete. 


xk * 


A new process for making cotton 
and other fabrics mildew resistant has 
been developed by Helen M. Robinson 
in her research in the Bureau of 
Home Economics. This process, which 
is comparatively inexpensive and non- 
toxic, will have value for home as well 
as commercial use since it may be ap 
plied to awnings, shower curtains and 
other home fabric equipment often at- 
tacked by fungi and bacteria. , 

The treatment depends for its ef- 
fectiveness upon the formation of an 
insoluble compound directly in the fab 
ric through emersion under specific 
conditions first in a solution of cad- 
mium or copper salts and then in mor- 
pholine. ‘Tests on the treated fabric 
indicate that the treatment does not 
affect the appearance, is effective even 
after five washings and after six 
months of storage, has no deteriorating 
affect on the fabric during storage and 
holds up well under weathering. 
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A new dress form—molded to 
your figure in half an hour; 
ready for use in a few days 


Your personal dress form can now be 
made easily and quickly by a new pro- 
cess recently developed by the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company. 

The first step is to don a white cot- 
ton shirt over whatever foundation 
garments you wear. Then a _ trained 
fitter molds a soft thermoplastic ma- 
terial over the shirt so that it conforms 
to your body like a second skin. 

The shell hardens almost imme- 
diately; one side is reopened and_ the 
shell is removed. It is then reinforced, 
finished with metallic lacquer for per 
manence and mounted on an adjust- 
able stand which can be raised or 
lowered for convenience in fitting a 
garment. ‘Tapes are fastened to the 
form at waist, shoulder, hip, center 
front, center back and underarm seams. 
These are used as guide lines and for 
pinning material in position. 

Ordinarily it takes about half an 
hour to mold this form and two days 
making time. With each form go com- 


plete directions for its use. 





Girding the American 
Home for Defense 


(Continued from page 243) 





current major uses of cotton include 
wing coverings, tow targets, tarpaulins, 
cloths, 
tires and hose cartridges, and webbing, 


balloon mechanics’ overalls, 
tapes and cordages of all types. Linen 
is used for parachute harnesses, para- 
chute reinforcing tapes, bomb slings and 
some types of lacing and sewing cord- 
age. Wool has application to flying 
clothing, pressed felts for buffers and 
an interior trim in some types of air- 
craft. Silk is used chiefly in the con- 
struction of parachute canopies, tapes, 
webbing, cordage and sewing thread.” 

Mrs. Hess emphasized the fact that 
quantity far surpasses concept. ‘There 
is an estimated seventeen pounds in one 
soldier’s outfit and one set of equip- 
ment for a million men would take 
about two days of the nation’s normal 
consumption of cotton and one month 
of wool. 

Continuing, Mrs. Hess stated, “It is 
impossible to use the large quantities 
required for defense without limiting 
that available for consumer use. Fur- 
ther limiting is being brought about by 
defense programs of other countries, 
that is, greater consumption and _les- 
sened production plus the hazard of 
transportation.” 

In conclusion, Mrs. Hess said, “The 
consumer must be adequately trained in 
order to interpret the available infor- 
mation and so evaluate the service 
qualities of cloth. It would then be 
possible to choose the best fabric for a 
specific need and at the lowest cost. 
This part of the program is in the 
hands of the educators.” 

The sewing program of the Works 
Project Administration, was described 
by Catherine Cleveland who said that 
WPA sewing projects provide employ- 
ment for about 102,000 people, nearly 
all of whom are women, in some 1,500 
units in the United States, Puerto Rico 


and the Virgin Islands. 


Home Economics Research 


At the initial meeting of the Research 


Department, in joint session with the 
Colleges and Universities Department 
and the Elementary and Secondary 
Schools Department, Miss Florence 
King of the University of Vermont 


reviewed recent research in the field of 
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foods. She said that large amounts of 
vitamin A are lost due to drying or 
wilting of vegetables but there is little 
loss in quick freezing or canning, pas- 
teurization of milk or fruit juices or 
irradiation or ethylene ripening treat- 
ment, while cooking is only slightly in- 
jurious. 

Thiamin shows greater losses, she 
stated, for commercial baking destroys 
up to one-third of the thiamin care- 
fully placed in flour. As much as 25% 
of the thiamin content of vegetables is 
found in the cooking water, she pointed 
out, and losses in canning range from 
nothing for orange juice up to 60% 
in some samples of grapefruit, squash, 
spinach and lima beans. From 26 to 
51% of the thiamin in canned vege- 
tables is in the water, usually thrown 
away. 

Vitamin C, according to Miss King, 
shows the heaviest loss because es- 
posure to the oxygen of the air destroys 
it through enzyme action. 

Miss Welch of the University of 
Alabama, speaking on research in home 
economics education, asserted that there 
is a discrepancy between what is con- 
sidered needed to be studied and actual 
research. She believes that it is pos- 
sible for groups of people to make a 
collective attack on problems, and that 
when this is done results are far su- 
perior. 

There has been no outstanding piece 
of research in household equipment 
during the past year, according to Earl 
C. McCracken of Columbia University. 
A very small number of workers have 
been interested. Nebraska, Iowa State, 
Purdue, Virginia, Maine and the Bu- 
teau of Home Economics in Washing- 
ton formed a committee which decided 
that, in view of the low income of many 
people, they would work with things 
that do not cost much originally. Ne- 
braska worked on gasoline and kerosene 
stoves, setting up test specifications; 
lowa State, on washing machines, 
toasters and refrigerators; Purdue, on 
tetrigeration, farm freezing units, elec- 
tric mixers and hand irons; The Bu 
teau of Home Economics, on electric 
hand irons and roasters; Virginia, elec- 
tric roasters and hand irons; Maine, 
coal ranges; Columbia University, 
Pressure saucepans. 

Mrs. Brady’s report on family eco- 
Nomics research was read by Day 
Monroe. She emphasized the need for 
tesearch in budgeting of the income, 
"protection of the consumer-buyer and 
manswer to such questions as: What 


changes in consumption level will occur 
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in this crisis? What will this mean to 
people whose incomes do not go up, 
too? What will happen when people 
can’t get certain materials which are 
restricted ? 

At the final meeting of the research 
department, Margaret Fedde, of the 
University of Nebraska, issued this 
challenge: “In the national emergency, 
home economics has an obligation and 
an opportunity but it should not lose 
sight of the fact that without an ade- 
quate research program the maximum 
contribution to home betterment can- 
not be made.” 

In the 
Whither Home Economics Research, 
Dorothy Dickens, Mississippi Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, analyzed the 


subsequent symposium, 


weaknesses of researchers in the family 
Failure to 


analyze fully our findings, 2. Insuf 


economics division as: I. 


ficient integration, 3. Lack of original- 
ity. 
At this session, teachers were urged 


to carry on research while teaching. 


The Business Home Economist 
In the Shifting Scene Today 
Esther Batchelder, Rhode 


State College, in discussing the place 


Island 


of the business home economist in the 
food field said, “She can make sure 
that the business she represents or the 
products or services she sells are the 
ones which represent business operating 
in an ethical way. She can make sure 
that, as a professional home economist, 
her business dealings at all times are 
based on a sound knowledge, intellec- 
tual honesty and an awareness of the 
significance those dealings may have 
tor the welfare of the American home.” 

In evaluating the contribution the 
home economist in business can make in 
the rural situation, Mrs. Geneva White 
Flanery of the Southern Agriculturist 
said, ‘We should recognize and teach 
that homemaking is a worthy career, 
one requiring ability and skill.” 

Ethelwyn Dodson of the California 
Extension Service believes that the 
business home economist in the clothing 
field must be informed on income 
trends of labor, farm and professional 
pursuits; must keep in touch with price 
trends of clothing; must be versatile; 
must be ready to encourage substitution 
ot available cotton, rayon and syn- 
thetics for less available and therefore 
expensive textiles such as linen, silk 
and even wool; must be informed about 
legislation. This, of course, involves 
many responsibilities. 

Jessie McQueen, commenting on the 


home service program, reported that 
six hundred gas companies in the U. S. 
and Canada maintain home service de- 
partments and employ approximately 
1,500 directors and assistants trained 
in home economics. She based other 
comments on bulletin No. 62 published 
by the American Gas Association, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York City. 


High School and College Student 
Clubs Department Meetings 


Registration for student Home Eco- 
nomists began Sunday morning prior 
to a welcoming tea at Ida Noyes Hall 
and visits to other University of 
Chicago buildings. In the evening there 
were meetings of club officers and com 
mittees, topped by a Mixer Party in 
the north ballroom of the Stevens 
Hotel. 

The following morning a_ tormal 
welcome and greetings by Frances L. 
Swain and Gladys Wyckott preceded 
section panel discussions on the organi 
zation and development of high school 
and college home economics clubs. 
After a luncheon, both sections com 
bined for a symposium on National 
Defense at which time Mrs. Minnie 
Fisher Cunningham of the Agriculture 
Adjustment Administration emphasized 
the fact that consumers should be will- 


ing to substitute products non-essential 


to national defense for products needed 


in a war economy. She also pointed 
out that consumer cooperation is a 
matter of choice, not of torce by the 
government. 

To prepare further for national de 
fense, it was suggested that girls in the 
student clubs could help in the U.S. O., 
organize group hiking to stimulate the 
lost art of walking and learn to cook 
out-of-doors in order to be able to help 
prepare food for city children if an 
emergency evacuation becomes neces- 
sary. 

In the discussion round tables follow 
ing this meeting it was pointed out that 
during the past year various courses re 
lated to the national defense program 
have been offered in many colleges and 
universities. Among these were food 
preservation, experimental cookery, use 
of surplus commodities, methods for 
the improvement of family health and 
family relationships, home nursing and 
first aid. In addition, educational radio 
broadcasts, posters, pamphlets and com 
munity projects for adults have been 
developed to aid those who are not di 
rectly connected with defense work. 


On Tuesday morning college students 
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had the opportunity to attend the regu- 
lar division sessions of the A. H. E. A. 
while the high school students met to 
hear Alice L. Edwards of the U. S. 
Agricultural Service speak on grade 
labeling and Mary Sweeney of the 
Merrill-Palmer school, Detroit, discuss 
personal problems. Miss Edwards said 
that the greatest value received by a 
student studying grade labeled foods 
was the personal one of giving her a 
better understanding as a_ purchaser. 
Miss Sweeney pointed out that in the 
present world situation girls must clari- 
fy their own thinking, understand the 
effect of the war on family life and 
living and prepare for the emotional 
adjustment necessary during and after 
the war. 

At the evening meeting of the college 
section, an interesting discussion of 
“planning for marriage” was led by 
Mrs. Lemo Dennis Rockwood, Cornell 
University. Most timely was a con- 
sideration of the effect of the draft on 
marriage and family life. Many young 
people of college age have been forced 
either to marry in a hurry or to post- 
pone marriage indefinitely. 

Mrs. Rockwood believes that usually 
engagements of two or three years re- 
sult in happier marriages since the 
couple can then become better ac- 
quainted and see each other in worka- 
day clothes and in all types of situa- 
tions. Furthermore, it is essential for 
the young people to think in terms of 
“us and we” rather than “I and me.” 

While the college section discussed 
marriage, the high school section heard 
a splendid presentation of a topic of 
immediate interest to them, “Shall I Go 
to College and If I Do, Shall I Study 
Home Economics?,” by Mrs. Dora S. 
Lewis, New York University. This 
was followed by an illustrated talk on 
the significance of the Betty lamp. 

The Betty lamp appeared again the 
next morning during the installation of 
officers, presided over by Dr. Helen 
Judy Bond. This important ceremony 
was followed by a luncheon at which 
Helen W. Atwater, editor of The 
Journal of Home Economics outlined 
for the students The Background and 
Horizons of Home Economics. 

For more detailed information on the 
student club meetings, be sure to read 
the Fall issue of The National Maga 
zine of Home Economics Student Clubs 
and the report of your State Student 
Club. 

———Reported by Jean Berkson, grad 
uating student in home economics, Uni- 


versity of Chicago. 
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Teacher Preparation for 
Family Life Education 


(Continued from page 244) 








to special objectives for individuals 
preparing for special aspects of teach- 
ing. 

4. To be effective a teacher education 
program must be unified, utilizing 
many resources, specialized person- 
nel, situations and opportunities. 


While there are many individual in- 
stances of promising practices in the 
programs of teacher education related 
to those values proposed for family life 
education, there yet remain whole areas 
of teacher education programs rela- 
tively untouched by this influence in 
any of its aspects. Greatest progress 
is shown in the reorganization of pro- 
grams of homemaking education and 
early childhood education. Rarely does 
one find an instance where a whole in- 
stitution, or even a whole department in 
an institution, has attacked the problem. 
Workshops which are being developed 
in various fields promise much. Some 
of the institutes, while limited, are very 
positive and real in their influence. The 
effect which Institutes of Child De- 
velopment have had on teacher educa- 
tion, both in our own institutions and 
in nearby institutions, should not be 
overlooked. Likewise the influence of 
individuals who are carrying on special 
programs is very great. 

Significant contributions to teach edu- 
cation for family life are being made 
through: 

1. General education courses. 

2. Professional education courses, both 

in education and related fields. 

3. Guidance and personnel service. 

4. Programs involving group living. 

5. Recreation. 

6. Clubs and activities. 

7. Observation, practice teaching, prac- 
tice houses, and participation in home 
and community activities. 

8. Workshops and institutes. 

9. Field and extension courses. 

10. Professional organizations. 

With the clarification of general 
aims and objectives in teacher educa 
tion attention is being given to aspects 
which affect family life. First, there is 
a greater disposition to give attention 
to Child Growth and Development as 
a fundamental part of teacher educa- 
tion. Second, consideration is given 
both to the general area of human re- 
lationships and to the personality of 


the teacher. In the professional field 











the reorientation of the teacher educa- 
tion in homemaking holds forth con- 
siderable practice, as well as interest, 
parent education, sociologists, mental 
hygiene, psychology, etc. 
The greatest gains at the present time 
will apparently be brought about by 
1. A change of emphasis on the program 
of teacher education, giving attention 
to a new set of values closely re- 
lated to family life. 
. Coordination and collaboration among 
those interested in the problem, in 
institutions and 


nN 


teacher education 
elsewhere. 

3. Greater emphasis for 
teachers and_ teachers-in-service on 
problems of personal development 
and human relationship. 

4. Development of techniques for more 
effective work with children and 
adults, especially in understanding dy- 
namics of human relationships. 

. A better understanding on the part 
of teachers of the social situation and 

the part which the family plays and, 
more especially, the import of social 


prospective 


w 


forces on the family. 





The Nutrition Conference 


(Continued from page 248) 





ing the Government to continue to 
safeguard economy of distribution to 
keep down food costs, she called at- 
tention to the wide gap between the 
payment to farmers and the eventual 
costs to consumers due to various 
charges for transportation, processing 
and marketing. 

A plea for concerted effort in build- 
ing a physically strong America was 
made by Brigadier General Lewis B. 
Hershey, Deputy Director of the Se- 
lective Service System who said that 
one third of the 400,000 men found 
unfit for general military service were 
undoubtedly suffering from disabilities 
caused by improper or insufficient nvu- 
trition. 

“Total war,” Mr. McNutt pointed 
out, “has forced us to think of total 
populations. War is no longer con- 
fined to the areas occupied by armies; 
it strikes at unarmed civilian popula- 
tions as well as at armed soldiers. This 
is a war for economic power regardless 
of social justice. Our preparedness, 
then, must be economic and social; it 
must be as complete as any possible at- 
tack, and must aim at optimum phys 
ical and mental well-being for the et 


tire population. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Equipment for Low 
Income Farm Home 
(Continued from page 253) 





Cook stove 

Materials for homemade kitchen table 
and shelves 

Sink and drain pipe 

Running water in kitchen when grav- 
ity system can be installed cheaply 

Hot water canner 

Materials for outdoor canner 

Pressure cooker, Jar tongs 


Glass jars, (up to 100 qts. per person) | 


Containers for storing sorghum or 
honey 

Barrels or jars for 
brined beans, etc. 


Small kitchen equipment (listed below) 


making kraut, 


or more dish pans, 1 dish drainer 
biscuit pans, 2 muffin pans 

pie pans 

casserole, 1 double boiler 

coffee pot, 1 or 2 tea kettles 
sauce pans with covers 

utility pans 


nNmowe— — Ww Po bo 





Biscuit board, rolling pin, flour sifter 
and biscuit cutter 


3 mixing bowls | ; 


1 colander 
Measuring cups and_ spoons, quart | 
measure, 2 long handled spoons 
butcher knife and 2 paring knives 
spatula 
knife sharpener 
grater 
vegetable brush 
large iron skillet with cover 
water buckets and dipper 
garbage pail with cover 


l 
l 
l 
1 
l 
l 
2 
| 
12 


cup towels and 4 dish cloths, 
(flour sacks) 
2 laundry tubs, clothes line, board and | 
irons 
Wash boiler—of iron so it can be used 
for rendering lard and making soap | 
Roller type hand clothes ringer | 
Sewing machine and good scissors 
Material for spring box for keeping 
milk cool 
Milk pail, milk containers and churn 
Sausage mill 
Box or barrel for curing meat 
Bedsteads, springs 
Material for 
sheets, quilts 
Blankets, towels, oilcloth for table 
Material for making storage shelves 


homemade mattresses, 


tor bedding and closets tor clothing 
Materials for making tables and book 
shelves 


Dresser and mirror 
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Within the pages of this new 
Pet Milk cookbook ‘“‘Meals that 
please—for 2 or 4 or 6,” you'll 
find dishes for every occasion 
company dinners, family fare 
that’s tempting to look at and 
delicious to eat, yet easy to pre- 
pare, inexpensive and withal, 
most wholesome—ameals for two 
or four or six (and more) that 
are appropriate for the season 
and suitable to individual tastes 
and pocketbooks. 

Authorities on proper and ad- 
equate diet generally agree that 
all of us need more milk than 
we customarily consume. By us- 


ing Irradiated Pet Milk, it is pos- 
sible easily to include an extra 
amount of pure, safe, whole milk 
plus extra vitamin D in dishes 
that taste better because of the 
milk they contain. Because Pet 
Milk is double rich, it can be 
diluted with liquids other than 
water to add flavor and valuable 
minerals and vitamins which 
would otherwise be wasted— it 
can be used in place of cream 

it will replace eggs and butter 

all at a saving in expense due to 
the fact that Pet Milk costs less 
generally than ordinary milk, less 
than one-third as much as cream. 





Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1447g Arcade Building, St. Louis, Missouri 


Please send me, free of charge, “Meals that please 


I teach (subjects) __ 
S| 


City 


for 2 or 4 or 6” 
in school (grade) 
Address 

State 





(Fillin completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 











Toughen Up, America! 

By Victor G. Heiser, M.D. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York 

Price $2.00 Pp. 228 

Those of you who enjoyed Dr. Heis- 
er’s “An American Doctor’s Odyssey” 
will like this book on intelligent living 
which is presented in the same chatty 
manner. Dr. Heiser pulls no punches. 
He tells us that inertia has lowered the 
Nation’s stamina and as softies we are 
poorly equipped for the struggle be- 
fore us. In the past we have seldom 
needed to depend upon physical fitness. 
Conditions have changed. We now 
need a morale that “will not crack un- 
der pressure” and physical fitness is the 
“first requisite of a tough and stable 
spirit.” 

Science has made knowledge of the 
body and its needs easily available but 
its application to the prevention and 
treatment of disease lags woefully. 
Public hygiene is far ahead of personal 
hygiene. We take for granted a safe 
milk and water supply but we are slow 
to improve our personal health habits. 

Although home economists and oth- 
ers engaged in health education are fa- 
miliar with most of the material cov- 
ered in this book, they will find in it 
many sensible statements and_ pithy 
points to help in presenting the subject 
forcefully. 

—Reviewed by LuLu G. Graves 
Nutrition Consultant 


Merry Mixer Cook Book 


By Helen Robertson 

Frederick A. Stokes, New York 

Price $2.50 Pp. 628 (Revised) 

Like the original Merry Mixer Cook 
Book published in 1937, this edition is 
written for the beginner who is learn- 
ing the art of cooking, whether she is 
teen age, bride-to-be or a new home- 
maker. It is also for the man who 
likes to cook and for Mrs. Experienced 
Homemaker who wants to know the 
whys and wherefores of cookery 
methods and special menu suggestions. 

This edition which contains many 
new recipes and menus, follows new 
trends in nutrition and improved proc- 


esses in food preparation. (Reviewed 
P. H. E. November 1937.) 
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Giuseppe from Czechoslovakia 


—also a rolling stone 


Recipes of a Rolling Stone 

By Katharine Del Valle 

Coward-McCann, Inc., New York 

Price $2.00 Pp. 216 

Molly from Switzerland, Dora from 
Jamaica and Ilva from St. Thomas are 
just a few of the good cooks whose 
mouth-watering recipes are included in 
this international cook book. 

Mrs. Del Valle has accompanied her 
marine officer husband to the far cor- 


ners of the world; she has had many 


cooks, from native girls to ex-royal 
chefs and from all she has collected 
recipes. Interspersed with the recipes 
are delightful personal memoirs and 
line drawings giving a background 
which, if it does not improve the recipe, 
at least makes it more interesting and 
fun to prepare. Printed on water-re- 
sistant paper and bound in washable, 
waterproof cloth, 


Honor Among Cooks 

By Mary Spahr 

Dodd, Mead & Company, New York 

Price $1.00 Pp. 107 

Not a treatise on the art of cook- 
ing but a Round Robin letter to cooks 
is this collection of recipes originally 
planned as a Christmas greeting to the 





eviews 


author’s friends. Now this charmingly 
illustrated spiral-bound cook book is 
being sold to aid refugee children 
through the American Friends Service 
Committee. Many of the recipes are 
keyed with a # or an — indicating 
that the dish is economical or that it 
demands little time or attention. A 
concluding “Odds and Ends of Ways 
and Means” gives away many a good 
cook’s secret. 


Gourmet Dinners 

By S. Selmer Fougner 

M. Barrows & Co., New York 

Price $2.50 Pp. 358 

Mr. Fougner, author of this adven- 
ture in the field of gastronomy, was not 
a cook. Rather, as a student of good 
food, he compiled these menus and 
recipes from the best luncheons, dinners 
and gala banquets which he attended as 
an officer or guest of the leading 
gourmet organizations of the world. 

These menus, chef recipes and non- 
professional recipes are a guide to good 
eating. While they are essentially gas- 
tronomic treats, they have been sim- 
plified for American kitchens and pro- 
vide unlimited inspiration for any host 
or hostess planning special entertain- 
ment, It is amusing to find directions 
for an American clambake and an 
Idaho dinner in the same volume with 
“a perfect dinner at the Ritz.” 


The Dairy Cook Book 

Edited by Ruth Berolzheimer 

Consolidated Book Pub., Chicago 

Price $2.00 Pp. 256 

When we see an entire cook book 
of seven hundred and fifty recipes de- 
pending for much of their goodness on 
dairy products, we realize how essen- 
tial these products are in the American 
diet. At the same time we are im- 
pressed with the gravity of the food 
situation in the European countries 
which have had their milk supply ruth- 
lessly curtailed by invasion. 

In this compact, comprehensive vol- 
ume there are innumerable suggestions 
for the use of milk, butter and cheese 
in carefully selected recipes and there 
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are many original ideas for new and 
interesting dairy dishes. 


Mushroom Cookery 

By Helmut Ripperger 

George W. Stewart, New York 

Price $1.00 Pp. 96 

Modern transportation and refrigera- 
made the once expensive 
people 


tion have 
mushroom available to 
without in any way detracting from its 


more 


role as a “special treat.” 

The mushroom recipes gathered here 
include entrées, sauces, canapés and 
soups, and for each recipe there is a 
literary or historical quotation on mush- 
rooms. ‘These are fun to read and 
make this book, in addition to its prac- 
tical value, a pleasant gift for the 


gourmet. 


Recipes and Menus for Fifty 
—Revised 
By Frances L. Smith 
M. Barrows & Co., New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 301 
First published in 1913 by Frances 
Smith, this book 
completely and 


Lowe well known 
has 


brought up-to-date by Florence P. Stod- 
The first part of the book is 


been revised 


dard. 


devoted to tables of approximate 


weights and measures, sizes and ap- 
content of recom- 


proximate cans, 


mended and a 


large collection of breakfast, luncheon 


cooking temperatures 
and dinner menus “flexible enough to 
permit substitutions, depending on lo- 
cality and market variations.” The re- 
mainder of the book contains a mod- 
ern, up-to-date collection of quantity 
cookery recipes. 

—KATHERINE ENDERS CLAWSON 
Instructor in Institution Administration 
Pennsylvania State College 


200 Ways to Control Food Costs 
in Quantity Cookery 

By J. O. Dahl 

The Dahls, Connecticut 

Price $1.00 Pp. 192 

Like other volumes from the Dahls, 
this brings together pertinent facts on 
commercial food production and food 
cost control in quantity cookery. “The 
book is divided into classifications to 
cover the control of foods in purchas- 
ing, preparations, storage, control and 
in cost 


’ 


accounting.” Application of 
these principles should result in an ap 
Preciable elimination of waste. 

A helpful companion book is The 


Chef's and Steward’s Handbook for 
Quantity Cookery Profits also com- 
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piled by Mr. Dahl. 
256). 
portion 


(Price $1.00, pp. 
Charts of weights, measures and 
sizes, menu suggestions and 
quantity purchasing charts are some of 
the aids to efficient and economical op- 
eration of food departments to be found 
in this book. 
—KATHERINE ENDERS CLAWSON 
* THE FisHery Councit Fish and 
Shellfish Cook Book, now in its third 
edition, is being distributed free to all 
housewives in order to help them pre- 


pare seafood properly. In addition to 


carefully selected fish recipes there is 


a great deal of general information on 
food value, purchase and economics ef 
fish. Copies may be obtained from The 


Fishery Council, 204 Water Street, 


New York City. 


Magic in a Bottle 


By Milton Silverman 
The Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 332 


In this fascinating story of the men 


behind the chief drugs in modern medi 
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New films and booklets teach 
sound principles of family spending 


RE you giving summer courses on 
various phases of consumer educa- 
tion? Would you welcome new illustra- 
tive material for your courses? 
Household’s research staff has spent 
a good part of the past winter on the 
production of new consumer films and 
the revision of old ones. All these are 


| now available for use in summer courses, 
| conventions and other meetings devoted 


to consumer problems. 
Show how to 
manage family income 

These films provide very suitable mate- 
rial for courses on money management 
for the home and on the buying of food 
and clothing for the family. You may 
wish to show one of the films in connec- 
tion with a study of the Better Buy- 
manship booklet on the same subject or 
to make a series of showings of all the 
films. 

These educational films supplement 
Household’s consumer booklets on sim- 
ilar subjects and are equally objective 
and dependable. There is not a word of 
advertising in any of the films. 

Household’s consumer booklets pro- 
vide practical information on budgeting 
and the buying of food, clothing, home 
furnishings, household equipment 


almost everything used by the family of 
today. If you are offering courses on 
methods of teaching home economics, 
you will doubtless wish to acquaint 
students with this material. 


Films furnished free 

We furnish films free (or for small ex- 
press charge) in all twenty-three states 
in which Household operates. The book- 
lets are sent anywhere for 2!4c each to 
cover mailing costs. The coupon below 
will bring you full information about 
both. Why don’t you send it now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


C Fi ° 

ee porate Ow 
ESTABLISHED 18786 

Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


One of America's leading family finance organizations with 
296 branches in 196 cities 





Research Dept. PHE-7 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

Please send folder ‘Educational Films for 
Consumer Groups’’ and booking form. Also 
send complete list of titles in Household’s Li 
brary of Consumer Education 


Name 
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BINDER 


A green fabrikoid stiff board 


cover with gold lettering. It 
will hold a full year’s copies 
of the magazine and keep 


them in shape for reference. 


An ornament to any book 
shelf. Delivered to you for 


only $1.75, 


~©>3) 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 








MISS MARY E. SURBRAY 


Placement Bureau 
332 Bulkley Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


WANTED — Cafeteria Director with 
several years’ commercial experience, 
to take charge of established cafeteria, 
Florida. Open October. Salary open. 











NEW EDITION! 


Get this de luxe Carnation 





Cook Book. 96 pages, un- 
usual recipes, gorgeous color 
photographs, durable cover. 
Send I5c, coin or stamps. 
Dept. 703, Carnation § Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








RICH IN 
B VITAMINS 
PROTEINS 
MINERALS 
= (Copper, tron, 
It Helps You Keep Fit phosphorus ) 








AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, CHICAGO 
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cine, Milton Silverman, Ph.D., scien- 
tist and journalist, has given us not 
only a vivid picture of scientific achieve- 
ment but also an absorbing story of 
real people. Each chapter holds the 
reader spellbound as he learns of Ser- 
tuerner’s conquest of pain with mor- 
phine, of Lister’s struggle to kill germs, 
of Eijkman’s experiments with food 
against death and Brown-Sequard’s 
work with the hormones. 

This is one “educational book” that 
‘teen age boys and girls will be certain 


to enjoy reading. 


Child Psychology 

By C. E. Skinner and P. L. Harriman 

‘The Macmillan Company, New York 

Price $3.00 Pp. 522 

The authors of this book on child 
development and modern education, 
recognizing the breadth of the child 
psychology field, have included several 
chapters by authorities on individual 
phases of the subject. Although the 
writers have tried to present their ma- 
terial in a simple and factual manner 
for the general reader who is not an 
expert, the very nature of the book 
makes it of greater value to the edu- 
cator than the layman. Questions and 
exercises following each chapter are 
stimulating as are the selected refer 
ences for further reading. 


Parents Can Learn 

By Helen Ellwanger Hanford 

Henry Holt & Company, New York 

Price $1.75 Pp. 263 

The youngest of eight children and 
the mother of four comes by her knowl- 
edge of family life authentically. And 
if in addition to personal experience she 
possesses humor, intuition and a pro- 
found appreciation of human nature, 
she is well qualified to write on parent- 
hood and family life. Mrs. Hanford 
has these qualifications. 

This is not a textbook, Rather it is 
a human study of problems that arise 
in bringing up a family, written in an 
informative but amusing fashion with 
plenty of good sound advice on solving 


many of the problems of parenthood. 


Helping Children Learn 
By Ethel B. Waring and 
Marguerite W. Johnson 
Cornell University Press 
Price $2.50 Pp 460 
Written for students who are study- 
ing the child and for parents and others 


who work with children, this book 
aims to give understanding and help in 
guiding children toward wholesome de- 
velopment. Its organization is unique 
in that each phase of development is 
presented first by a general discussion, 
followed by actual happenings from the 
authors’ experiences with children both 
in the nursery school and in home situ- 
ations, then by various points of view 
from other writers. Each chapter also 
includes sections on studying individual 
children in which guidance principles 
are analyzed and desirable guidance 
procedures contrasted with undesirable 
ones. Typical chapter titles are: 
Helping Children Learn, Society’s Re- 
sponsibility; Children’s Language, a 
Major Tool for Learning; Emotional 
Behavior, Unfortunate Ways of Meet- 
ing Difficulties; Children with other 
Children, Successful Social Living; and 
Dressing Behavior, a Means of both 
Personal and Social Adjustment. The 
book considers the young child through- 
out but the last chapter applies the 
principles of learning to older levels. 
If the reader is looking for an en- 
tertaining and dramatic presentation 
of subject matter he may be disap- 
pointed; but if genuine help in under- 
standing and working with children is 
desired, this book offers much. 
—Reviewed by BLANCHE E. Heprick 
Child Development and Family Re- 
lationships Specialist, The University 
of Wisconsin 


How to Teach a Job 

By R. D. Bundy 

National Foremen’s Institute, Conn. 

Price $1.00 Pp. 63 

At first glance this small manual 
would not appear of value to the home 
economics teacher or the home demon- 
stration agent. However, the steps in- 
volved in teaching a job—preparation, 
demonstration, explanation, application 
—apply as much to teaching the use of 
a sewing machine or the making of 4 
cotton mattress as to similar procedures 
in industry. 

Vocational instructors will find this 
presentation of techniques which are 
systematic and effective for teaching 4 
job both stimulating and applicable. 


Mental Health in the Classroom 


This publication of the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction of the National Education 
Association is sent free to members 
who pay annual dues of $4.00. Addi- 
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tional copies are available to members 
and non-members at $2.00 per copy. 
Paul Witty of the School of Education, 
Northwestern University, was chair- 
man of this year’s committee in charge 
of preparation of the Yearboook. 

Written for all persons interested in 
improving mental health of children, 
this book emphasizes the sturdy growth 
and development of normal children. 
Chapters I to IX present basic con- 
cepts of mental hygiene and factors 
which contribute to mental health. 
Chapters IX to XVII relate school 
practices which have been found to 
foster mental health and growth. The 
final chapter is a summary and a pre- 
diction by Mr. Witty. This is followed 
by a bibliography for teachers and an- 
other for parents, departmental records 
and a list of members. 


Textile Fibers and Their Use 


By Katharine Paddock Hess 

J, B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia 

Price $2.40 Pp. 530 (3rd edition) 

New developments in the field of 
textiles marked 
and expansion of subject matter in this 
basic college text. The unit-problem 
plan has been continued and the discus- 
sion is accompanied by exercises and 
experiments for laboratory 
classes so that the student may become 
fabrics, manufacturing 
processes and simple methods of textile 
testing. There is increased emphasis on 
consumer textiles, and a 
special effort has been made to use 
terms considered correct in the manu- 
facturing industry rather than those 
sometimes used in the classroom. Many 


necessitated revision 


planned 


familiar with 


interest in 


excellent illustrations and charts add to 
the attractiveness and educational value 
ot this book. 


Let’s Make a Gift 


By Ruth Wyeth Spears 

M. Barrows & Co., New York 

Price $1.00 Pp. 110 

Some people like to spend their spare 
time making gifts and odds and ends 
for the home; some don’t. For them as 
does this is just the book. There are 
wer forty illustrated gift suggestions, 
complete with full directions including 
alist of materials ,and tools needed, for 
‘verything from a bedside bag to a cor- 
ter whatnot made af spaols. Chairmen 
ot church bazaars, teachers of hand 
‘raft classes and practically anyone 
with time on her hands will find this 
dook a valuable source of ideas. 
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Homespun and Blue 


By Martha Genung Stearns 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
Price $3.50 Pp. 96 

Much of the history of New England 


York 


and America was woven into the fabrics 


of the samplers, curtains and 
described 
this authentic study of American crewel 
book but 


fills a gap in the history of early- 


rugs, 


coverlets and illustrated in 


embroidery. It is a small 


American needlework. 


A Key to Pottery and Glass 

By Bernard Rackham 

Chemical Publishing Co., New York 

Price $2.25 Pp. 180 

This book is for readers who have 
little or no knowledge of pottery and 
to 
something of the nature and antece- 


glass and who want understand 
dents of articles they use in daily life. 
Part I deals with pottery, describ- 
ing its origins in Egypt, the history of 
manutacture and 
Greece and Rome and the subsequent 
European tradition. It concludes with 
a brief chapter on modern pottery. 
Part II is devoted to glass, showing 


how the influence of glass blowing rev- 


its 


olutionized manufacture, examining the 
history of glass through the near East 
and Venice and discussing the manu 
facture of glass today. 

There are a goodly number of illus 
trations, mainly from the Victoria and 
Albert 


index. 


Museum, and an eight-page 


*® THe Liprary Key: An Aid In Using 


Books and Libraries, fourth edition, 
by Zaidee Brown, Librarian, State 
Teachers College, Montclair, New 


Jersey. Published by the H. W. Wilson 


Company, New York. Price 70c. 


Although this guide is intended for | 


students in senior high schools and 
colleges, “that they be 
familiar with library aids and so save 
time and energy,” we think that most 


may more 


home economics teachers and home 
demonstration agents could profit by 
this extremely practical manual. Fol- 
lowing a chapter on the library and its 
arrangement, are nine comprehensive 
chapters on the care and use of books, 
how to use the card catalog, the dic- 
tionary, encyclopaedias, reference books, 
magazines and magazine indexes, book 
lists and book selection and minute in- 
structions for compiling bibliographies 
Each chapter con- 


and 


and taking notes. 


cludes with review questions 


| 


development in | 








ATTENTION=TEACHERS 


Is your laboratory equipped with 


GOOD TEACHING AIDS? 
During the every teacher 
should build up her laboratory with the 
best illustrative material available. Do 
market? See what we 


sunimer 


you know your 
have! 


A TEXTILE EXHIBIT of 100 fabrics 

A HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO of 20 sheets 
A SPLENDID BABY for child care classes 
COLOR ANALYSIS—blondes-brunettes 
MAGIC COLOR CHART—for color harmonies 
100 COLORED PAPERS for color harmonies 
PERSONALITY CHART—a personalysis 

60 MINIATURE FOLIOS for costume design 
LAY FIGURES with nine figure variations 
ILLUSTRATIONS showing becoming makeup 
ILLUSTRATIONS showing becoming hairdo 
ILLUSTRATIONS showing becoming hat lines 
ILLUSTRATIONS showing becoming neck lines 
ILLUSTRATIONS modifying figure proportions 
LABORATORY UNIFORMS in a wide selection 


See for yourself our 
NEW TEACHING AIDS! 
Order Our Catalog Today 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 








FASHION DIGEST 


A quarterly magazine sponsoring young 
American designers, gives toldhaes in 
the shortest reading time, the high- 
lights of fashion. Subscription ene 
year $1.00. Sample copy 30c. Edited by 

Ethel Traphagen, Dir. of The Traphagen School of Fashion. 


Write for special student group rate. Address 


FASHION DIGEST 


1680 Broadway (52nd Street) New York City 








| CANNED FOOD CAN BE FUN 
x «kK «KK * 


Watch for “Fun With Food” in ane’ y 
issue of this magazine. You'll find out how 
to make a lessoa on canned food fun, 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue « New York, N. Y. 














GET VITAMIN B, 
AS NATURE PROVIDES IT 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 


SHREDDED WHEAT 

















GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear Home Economics Teacher: 


Be sure to write us for our 
NEW 1941-42 Home Economics 
Catalogue! You will find help on 


every page: 


New Home Economics MOVIES 
New Home Economics BOOKS 
New Home Economics APRONS 
New Home Economics PLAYS 
New Home Economics SONGS 
New Fashion OPERETTAS 

New 


New PROGRAM MATERIAL 


NOTICE: NO ADVANCE IN PRICES 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 





ALSO: We guarantee your order 
be filled POSITIVELY the 


will 
same day it is received at this 


office. No matter how far you are 


from Kansas City you can receive 


prompt service from our company. 


Order Our New Catalogue Today! 











ART IN HOMEMAKING 


a beautiful collection of 


frontispieces published in 


Practical Home Economics 
which are especially appropriate for use 
Printed 


with special glossy surface, suitable for 


in Home Economics classes. 


framing with or without glass. Sent in 
an art container with descriptive fore- 
word. All paintings by famous artists. 


Includes ‘The New Bonnet”, “Two 
Women of the Tachebanacho and a 
Hairdresser’, “The Flemish Girl Spin- 
ning’, “Tea Leaves”, “A Visit to the 

“The Child Knitting”, 
of Austria”, “Charlotte of 


“The Embroidery Lesson”. 


Nursery”, 
“Juanna 


France’, 


Price $1.00, postpaid 
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practice suggestions. The appendix 
gives additional help for the teacher- 
of-the-future, practice on alphabetic 
arrangement and an explanation of 
common abbreviations. 


Farmers in a Changing World 


United States Dept. of Agriculture 

Price $1.50 Pp. 1215 

The dollar and fifty cents spent for 
this book is a dollar and fifty cents well 
spent. Although few persons will want 
to read through from cover to cover, 
many will use it frequently as a refer- 
ence. For these chapters contain much 
of the history of the United States to- 
gether with a dynamic picture of the 
agricultural problems of today and to- 
morrow. The home economist will find 
of immediate interest such chapters as: 
“Patterns of Living of Farm Families” 
by Day Monroe and “Reducing the 
Cost of Food Distribution” by A. C. 
Hoffman and F. W. Waugh. 


Story Weaving 

By Francis Vivian 

Chemical Publishing Co., New York 

Price $2.00. Pp. 175 

Honestly, how many times have you 
said, “Some day I shall write a short 
story?” If you are waiting for a happy 
inspiration it is very likely that you 
will wait too long, for the successful 
writer knows that a thorough knowl- 
edge of the mechanics of writing plus 
a considerable amount of good hard 
work is the quicker way to market, 
every time. 

Writing short stories that will meet 
the demands of an ever eager market 
is a skilled craft and Mr. Vivian very 
He not 
only gives you the essential require- 


generously supplies the tools. 


ments but also answers your questions, 
foresees your difficulties, directs your 
progress and urges you on. 

If you that 
excellent 


really want “extra 


money,’ here is an oppor- 
tunity to lay the professional ground- 
work. 


—Reviewed by HELEN S. SHARPE 


* Frops A-PLENTy or Ten Try But 
Two Are Chosen—a one-act play by 
Ruth J. Wattles and James A. McCain, 
Colorado State College, published by 
McKnight and McKnight. (A set of 
fifteen copies $3.75.) This is an ex- 
cellent play for college students in a 
co-educational institution. Each appli- 
cant for a position is interviewed in 
such a way that it is perfectly obvious 
why the applicant does or does not get 
the position. 









In Boston with 
the N. E. A. 


(Continued from page 246) 





would make a good salesman; the third 
showed originality and a flare for in- 
ventiveness. After giving this explana- 
tion, the executive was asked which one 
he would hire. He replied, “The second 
one; he’s my brother-in-law.” 

Returning to the seriousness of the 
problems lying ahead for vocational 
education, Mrs. Harrison said, ‘Vast 
changes and new _ opportunities and 
grave responsibility are ours. We must 
inspire youth to service.” 

Following Mrs. Harrison on _ the 
program, Robert O. Small, Director of 
the Vocational Division, Massachusetts 
Department of Education, said “We 
must develop an all-out program to fit 
our young men and women to do the 
work that must be done in order to 
earn a living now in this emergency 
and in the future.” 

During a brief discussion period at 
the close of this session, Edna Amidon 
stressed the need for helping young 
adults to look ahead and decide the best 
way to spend the extra money coming 
in on defense production salaries. An- 
other speaker from the floor pointed to 
the importance of the teacher trainer 
and asked the question, “How can she 
best give the young teacher experience 
in evaluating what to do first in this 
emergency program?” 

At the final business meeting, pleas- 
ure was expressed at having Emeline 
S. Whitcomb, one of the founders of 
the Home Economics Department of 
the N.E.A., present for some of the 
Department meetings. 

Edith Murphy, Supervisor of Home 
Economics in San Francisco, was elected 
Vice-president to succeed Edna R. 
Waples; and Erbie Albright of Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia, was chosen 
Secretary to take over the position s0 
ably filled by Dorothy Ellen Jones. 

Despite the heat, all meetings ran 
smoothly, thanks to the splendid work 
of Katherine Baker, local chairman 0! 
arrangements, and Carol H. Wilson, 


program chairman. 
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New “Velvet-Suds” Ivory Soap! 


A New High Standard of Ivory Mildness 


Richer, Creamier Lather Even in Hard Water! 


Since 1879, Ivory Soap has played 
an important role in the American 
home because of its uniform purity 


and low cost. 


Today New “Velvet-Suds” 
Ivory Soap is actually milder than 
ever before. This new mildness, 
combined with richer, creamier 
lather even in hard water, makes 
New Ivory Soap better than ever 
for complexion, bath and dishes. 





MILDER! To both infant and adult 
complexions,’ New ‘“Velvet-Suds” Ivory 
Soap is kinder than ever. Evidence of New 


Ivory’s greater mildness was shown in 
tests with other leading soaps. 





¥ Hundreds of skin patch tests have conclu- 
sively proved that New Ivory Soap is milder 
than 10 leading toilet soaps. The technique of 
the tests was approved by leading dermatolo- 
gists. A recent report on 44 examples of im- 
Ported castile soaps, purchased at random in 
6 cities, disclosed that 42 of these samples 
Showed definite evidence of decomposition 
and rancidity. These soaps are far below the 
high standard of Ivory mildness. 


99*4/00% PURE... IT FLOATS 


TRADEMARK REG, U.S. PAT. OFF, @ PROCTER & GAMBLE 


SEPTEMBER, 194] 
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COMPARE IT FoR 


Strong SOaps 
—I!t Costs less for 
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I's much kinder 


Also see Listing No. 185 and coupon in Practical Coupon Book 
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Quicker, Easier Sud 
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QUICKER, EASIER SUDS 
EVEN IN HARD WATER— 
Kinder than ever to hands! 
New Ivory is speedier-sudsing 
and those richer suds are extra- 
gentle to hands that wash dishes: 
Hands that are rough and red 
from washing dishes with 
strong soaps can be smoother 
in just two weeks after a change 
to New “Velvet-Suds” Ivory 
Soap. 
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OR EVERYTHING! 
Now at your dealer's 






